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Going Hunting Soon? 


Getting set for the hunting season? It’s about time 
to stock up at Margaret Ann then. Lay in a big supply 
of Dog Food. . . . We have all your favorite brands to 
choose from. And you'll need Paper Plates and other 
outing items ... plus plenty of Canned Foods, Canned 
Meats, Instant Coffee and Quick-to-Fix Foods. .. . 
Getting hungry? Good! . . . We’ll be looking for you 


soon! 


STOCK UP NOW AT 


*“MARGARET ANN* 


Florida's Friendly Home Controlled Food Stores 





save A Little Everyday 
. On Everything You Buy 





OPERATED BY 


Winn and Lovett Grocery Lo. 


— JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA — 
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IS SPORTS EQUIPMENT INSURED? 
While I have known for a long time that 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE was the most enter- 
taining and educational of all the reading 
material we get here at the house, when 
my wife, who has no interest in hunting 
and very little in fishing (no patience), made 
the same admission, then I thought it was 
information you'd like to have. 
Your current issue (September) was of 
particular interest too . . . because I still 
had failed to learn about the marsh hen, 
so well described by Biologist Chamberlain. 
While everything in the last issue was 
excellent reading, I was particularly im- 
pressed with Fred Jones’ “Billion Dollar 
Baby.” My first reaction was that there had 
either been a misprint or else Brother Jones 
had been reading too many Washington 
releases. But, he really makes sense. So 
much, in fact, that I wonder if it might not 
pay me to do a little advertising with you. 
Undoubtedly, some of the millions of 
dollars of values invested in sports equip- 
ment is protected by proper insurance but 
I'd bet that the percentage is relatively 
small. Maybe we have a message that many 
Florida sportsmen would like to have. In 
fact, insurance in relation to sports might 
make interesting subject material — this 
should include at least three classes — acci- 
dent, liability, and property. Anyhow, let 
me know your advertising rates. Incident- 
ally, I am enclosing two bucks and ask that 
you put a couple friends of mine on the 
mailing list. 
Ji PLASSITER, 
Lassiter-Ware Insurance Service, 
Leesburg, Florida 

WON A NEW RESIDENT 

We visited Florida last summer, saw a 
copy of FLORIDA WILDLIFE, subscribed 
to the magazine and by reading it became 
sold on coming to Florida. We sold our 
place in Massachusetts and have moved and 
bought property near Tampa. We hope to 
continue enjoying your magazine even 
though we now have a home in Florida. 

C. A. SPEER, 
Tampa, Florida 


(Continued on page 31) 
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A happy moment for 
dog and master. 
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INVINCIBLE SEMINOLES 


HE STARTING voint of this narra- 

tive is Miami, but it takes in the 
vast, untamed Everglades—wild land 
of swamp and savanna, cypress head 
and hammock jungle, which Miam- 
ians jestingly style their city’s 4 1/2 
million-acre backyard. 

From Miami’s gold coasts of pleas- 
ure, the famed Tamiami Trail runs 
west across the waist of the Ever- 
glades. Within 30 miles of the City 
Hall, one encounters an astounding 
anachronism, symbol of a vanishing 
civilization. In the canal, bordering 
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By BLANCHE McKNIGHT 


the Trail, floats a hand-hewn cypress 
dugout; in the stern stands an In- 
dian, a poised spear in hand. He 
wears neither hat nor shoes; nor any 
item of clothing worn in the city, 
but 40 minutes distant. His only 
garment is a one-piece, ankle-length, 
tribal shirt, belted at the waist. Like 
Joseph’s coat, it is of many colors, 
bright,-vivid, marking the wearer as 
a man apart from metropolitan 
Miami, which has mushroomed like 
magic at the edge of his wilderness. 

A primitive fisherman, 45 miles 
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from a center of swirling civiliza- 
tion, where airplanes purr, ocean- 
going liners dock, and a hundred 
thousand pleasure seekers bask in 


the sun! The Seminole still is almost 
as untamed as the Everglades itself. 

Proud, unbending, these colorful 
Indians (now numbering around 750) 
are the descendants of that deter- 
mined, brave band of uncaptured, 
die-hards, who refused to go west; 
who sought sanctuary at the close 
of the Seminole Wars, in 1842, in 
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the Everglades and the Big Cypress 
Swamp. 

Today, after a century of volun- 
tary seclusion many of these Indians 
are slowly, reluctantly leaving their 
hammock homes for the white man’s 
world of commerce and civilization. 

Drainage of the Everglades, tim- 
bering operations, forest fires, and 
the resultant depletion of the game, 
are largely responsible for this ex- 
odus, achieving what government ef- 
forts at persuasion failed to accom- 
plish. 

Today, approximately one-third of 
the Seminoles live on the 175,000 
acres set aside for their use, on one 
State and three Federal reservations. 
The remainder still live in indepen- 
dent camps in the fastness of the 
Everglades, along the Tamiami Trail, 
and in the Big Cypress Swamp area. 

Although the Seminoles are be- 
ginning to realize that to survive 
as a people they must learn new 
ways to earn a living, they still cling 
to old tribal customs, and still de- 
pend primarily on the forests and 
streams aS a means of obtaining a 
livelihood. This is especially true of 
the Indians of the hinterlands. 

To the scientist all forms of wild 
life are of prime importance. To the 
Seminole only such flora and fauna 
as he can use—things he ean eat, 
utilize for shelter, sell, or that men- 
ace him, are important. 

Like most Indians, the Seminoles 
are great meat-eaters. For many 
years venison stew, together with 


sofkee, a thin, cornmeal gruel was 
a staple of their diet. The sofkee 
hangs 


kettle still hospitably over 
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the camp fire during hunting season 
to be dipped into whenever anyone 
is hungry. But now venison stew has 
become a rarity. Strict game laws 
and necessary conservation measures 
have brought about this change. 
The Seminole considers turtle of 
every variety a delicacy. The hard- 
shelled turtle, a native of lakes and 
ponds, as well as the soft-shelled 
type are prized. The gopher, or land 
turtle, however, is considered the 
“niece de resistance.” The Seminole 
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first locates his gopher with a prod, 
then digs him out, or pulls him out 
with a special forked pole. 

He also kills and eats, in season, 
wild turkey, quail, dove and squirrel. 
These are often supplemented by 
luxurious morsels of marsh hens, 
ducks, geese and coot. Back in the 
1920’s and ’30’s when alligators were 
abundant he often feasted on ‘gator 
tail. 

But due to the scarcity of game 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE GATES 
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By DON ROBERTS 
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1. Charlotte area will be open to 


permit. 


2. Eglin area open to hunting on special Air Force permit. 
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quail hunting only on special quail hunting 
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don’t realize it as yet, the gates 

to good hunting are gradually 
being opened for them. Without the 
knowledge of the average huntsman, 
almost one and a half million acres 
of good hunting territory have been 
opened up for him within the past 
three short years. This means, on the 
average, that 15 acres of good hunting 
lands have been opened for each and 
every licensed hunter in the state as a 
result of a long-range program spon- 
sored by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

Hunter-landowner relations have 
long been a major problem in most 
states in this country. Many good and 
true men have practically “beaten 
their brains out” in an effort to find 
a simple solution, but no acceptable, 
all-around answer has yet’ been 
developed. 

Basically, the nation’s hunters have 
been faced with a situation where 
more and more public hunting lands 
have gone into private ownership, 
with a consequent posting and fencing 
of lands. Each year, the hunter has 
seen additional hunting areas closed 
to him, until it seemed that there 
were just no more places to hunt. 

On the other side of the fence, 
private landowners have long suffered 
a beating at the hands of some 
hunters—fences cut or ripped down, 
livestock shot, fires started, and crops 
trampled into the ground. In some 
cases, the landowner discovered that 
the game he fed and maintained was 
being slaughtered by people he never 
saw or heard of. Under these circum- 
stances, no one could actually blame 
landowners for closing their land to 
hunters, even though some might do 
it selfishly. 

Essentially, there was both fault 
and merit on each side. Both land- 
owners and hunters had ground for 
legitimate complaints. Both looked 
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A Florida Hunting Area Stamp, pasted 
on a State Game License, is your passport 
to more than a million acres of veritable 
hunting heaven. 
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ground, but the double-edged problem 
seemed unsolvable. 

Although the complete solution 
hasn’t been found as yet, the Florida 
Game Commission has made some re- 
markable progress in the right direc- 
tion. The sportsmen and citizens 
should recognize this, for it is only 
with their assistance and backing that 
the program can continue. 

We doubt that more than five per 
cent of the sportsmen, those sports- 
men who are constantly complaining 
about this problem, realize that they 
have approximately 1,250,000 more 
acres of land, on which they are being 
guaranteed hunting privileges, than 
they did four years ago. 

Such a sizeable piece of country, 
added to the remaining unposted lands 
in Florida, means, of course, that 
probably twice as many hunters will 
be able to bag game this season as 
would have been the case if the Com- 
mission hadn’t really been “on the 
ball” for the last three years. 


And the sportsmen, particularly the 
hunters, should also recognize the 
fact that their Commission has, under 
cooperative management agreements 
—but at present closed to hunting, 
approximately 700,000 additional acres 
that are being used in conjunction 
with hunting acreage to produce more 
game of all types. In addition, there 
are approximately 760,000 acres of 
state and U. S. Forest Service lands 
now eligible for management and 
open to uncontrolled public hunting. 








Must agri ngs Your Person While 
Hunting. : 


Then it must be remembered that in order to help the landowner in pre- 
there are another 460,000 acres man- venting cattle and timber theft, woods 
aged by the U. S. Air Foree for burning, and other trespasses. The 
Florida public hunting. (Continued on eee 33) 
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The whole point is that there are 
more than 3,000,000 acres of land in 
Florida now under management of 
one type or another for public hunting 
purposes. And the program is being 
expanded as fast as possible. 

In addition to the tremendous acre- 
age managed by the Commission, 
there are 350,000 acres of really top- 
notch deer territory in Northwest 
Florida’s Eglin Field, which the U. S. 
Air Force has made available for 
public hunting. The Air Force in this 
case actually manages the hunts, but 
the Commission cooperates in both 
law enforcement and conservation 
practices. 

Eglin Field, incidentally, produces 
the best public deer hunting to be 
found in the entire southeastern por- 
tion of the United States. Hunting 
may be had by purchasing the special 
Air Force permits costing $2.00. Much 
of this area now has all the deer that 
it can support, and the average kill 
each season is one deer for every four 
hunters. 


In undertaking this tremendous 
program of providing public hunting 
lands for the average hunter, the Com- 
mission has worked more or less 
quietly. Standard practice has been to 
contact private landowners and work 
out agreements whereby the Commis- 
sion offers the owner certain aids and 
assistance in return for rights to 
public hunting in the area. 

The Commission usually assigns 
wildlife officers to the area involved 
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This is a replica of a Florida Resident State Game License. You'll note that it has tags 
attached which must be placed on deer and turkey immediately after they've been killed. 
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Robert Abels, New York collector, holds one of the 33 remaining “‘One In a Thousand” 
Winchesters, found so far. The gun shown, valued at $5,000, is in excellent condition. 


1) a throughout Florida are some 70 indi- 
viduals,, who, if given the opportunity, will 
corner you and talk long, fascinatingly and intelli- 
gently about a subject closest to their hearts—guns. 

These seventy-some souls represent the member- 
ship of the Florida Gun Collectors’ Association and 
are, in addition to being everyday sportsmen and 
exponents of Florida’s wide variety of outdoor 
sports, avid collectors of guns—especially old guns 
and guns with unique characteristics and colorful 
histories. Let one get wind of an interesting or un- 
usual firearm, of past or present, and he or she 
(for gun collecting in Florida is not confined to 
the male sex) will pick up and pursue the trail 
like a hound after a coon. If need be, gun collectors 
will invade the darkest, dustiest attic in Sunday 
clothes, or travel miles out of the way if there is 
even remote possibility of adding a desired weapon 
to their individual collections. Most of them should 
be in the business of selling national brand prod- 
ucts; they simply don’t take “No” for an answer 
once they locate someone who owns a particular 
firearm desired for personal enjoyment or com- 
pletion of a collection; These genial members of 


the FGCA get as big a thrill from the acquisition 
of a rare gun as you and I do from the boating 
of a tarpon or scoring a difficult quail-double amid 
the palmettoes. 

The individual Florida gun collectors—doctors, 
retail merchants, attorneys, salesmen, school chil- 
dren and retired persons of all ages—shook hands 
all around at Orlando last May, and at that time 
organized the Florida Gun Collectors’ Association, 
headed by Herbert Brand, Miami; and Charles In- 
gram, Daytona Beach, president and vice-president, 
respectively. John D. Hammer, of St. Petersburg. 
was named secretary-treasurer of the new organiza- 
tion, now recognized as one of Florida’s most active 
and unique clubs. 

This organizational conclave was followed up with 
a recent joint meeting and firearms exhibit at St. 
Petersburg, when over 90 enthusiastic gun collec- 
tors from all sections of Florida, and the distant 
states of Ohio, New Jersey, Illinois, Texas, New 
York, Missouri and Alabama, checked well over 
half a million dollars worth of guns at. the con- 
vention doorway, for later public display and in- 
spection. 
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Guns of every type and period of 
firearms history were displayed on 
long tables — hundreds of them! — 
ancient match and subsequent wheel- 
locks; the varieties of flintlocks and 
snaphaunce; a long list of percus- 
sion-type arms; famous Colt and 
Smith & Wesson handguns; deliber- 
ate counterfeits of these same weap- 
ons, aS made by disreputable con- 
cerns of other generations; pocket 
derringers and so-called “gamblers’ 
guns” galore; and such oddities as 
a palm gun, built like a circular 
steel tape case and fired by squeez- 
ing the disc in the palm; and a 
double - barrelled, precussion - type 
pistol, with a knife sandwiched be- 
tween the barrels—to knife an enemy 
if need be! Modern guns and mili- 
tary arms of the United States, its 
allies and enemies of the 20th Cen- 
tury, helped complete the display. 

An Ohio collector, Franklin B. 
Simmons, of Steubenville, displayed 
a collection of early Italian, French 
English and guns of other countries, 
which were beautifully and ingeni- 
ously inlaid with gold and carved 
ivory. The matchlock, snaphaunce, 
wheellock, flintlock and percussion 
types were all represented, in many 
forms and fancies. Included in the 
collection, which Mr. Simmons ar- 
ranged most artistically for public 
display, were two beautifully match- 
ed duelling pistols, along with two 
pistols presented to Lord Nelson by 
Lady Hamilton; and one bearing the 
nameplate of Louis Bonaparte, evi- 
dently a personal weapon of this his- 
torical French personality. Simmons’ 





C. B. Jones, Gulfport (left), and Charles Ingram, Daytona 
Beach, examine a collection of pocket Derringers, favorites of 
gamblers during the Mississippi showboat period. 
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A prized collector’s item is the Philadelphia Derringer, cal. 41, year 1850, shown above. 
It was a weapon of this type and model that John Wilkes Booth used in assassinating 


President Lincoln. 


collection of guns is valued at a 
mere $200,000 on the current mar- 
ket! 


Exactly when gunpowder was first 
discovered is a frequently debated 
point, but historians generally agree 
that the ancient populations of China, 
India, Arabia and Greece had chemi- 
cal mixtures both fiery and explos- 
ive. Gunpowder was used in Europe 
as early as 846 A. D., for Roger Ba- 


con, an English monk, mentioned it 
in his writings in 1267 as being a 
discovery prior to his own century. 
Again, in 1280, Bishop Albertus 
Magnus wrote that gunpowder was 
used during the siege of Seville, 
Spain, in the year 1247. 

First powder burning weapons 
were basically crude hand cannons, 
fired by touching a lighted brand 
to the muzzles, and later improved 


(Continued on Page 27) 


One of the most handled guns displayed in St. Petersburg by 
members of the Florida Gun Collectors’ Association was a Smith 
& Wesson, .32 cal. revolving rifle, made between 1880 and 1887. 
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Fishing in Manatee’s fresh waters is like casting a line in a tropical wonderland. 
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MANATEE 


COUNTY 


By JACK SHOEMAKER 


NOTHER ten minutes and we’d be 
in Bradenton, the end of a five- 
hour drive from North Florida. We 
were on our way to visit Manatee 
County after our editor had told us 
to get “a good story on hunting and 
fishing activities in Manatee County 
for the next issue of our magazine.” 
With that in mind, we were now 
approaching Palmetto, probably the 
second largest city in the county, just 
across the Manatee River from Brad- 
enton, our destination. 
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The hour was 7:30 p.m., and we 
stepped on the accelerator just a little 
to speed up the trip’s ending. We had 
started across the Green Bridge span- 
ning the Manatee River, but quickly 
slowed down, for we had never seen 
so many people on any bridge before. 

Then we took another look and dis- 
covered that all of them were fishing. 
That was all we needed! We crossed 
the bridge, stopped the car, walked 
back and started talking. 

This is what we learned: 


The tide was in, and the people 
were using all sorts of fishing equip- 
ment—cane poles, deep-sea gear, and 
bait-casting rods — and all up and 
down the bridge they were reeling in 
good catches. Snook, ladyfish, jacks, 
pompano, sea trout, almost every 
species imaginable. For the incoming 
tide water brought all sorts and sizes 
of waterlife. 

This started our story on Manatee 
County, and succeeding nights spent 
on that bridge and on trestles, piers, 
and other bridges gave us an insight 
into just one phase of angling oppor- 
tunities of this county situated in the 
heart of the growing Gulf Coast 
region of Florida. 

Major emphasis on fishing activi- 
ties in Manatee County is given to the 
salt water areas: the still fishing off 
the bridges, surf fishing along all 
beaches of the county, particularly off 
Anna Maria Island, Longboat Key 
and Bradenton Beach; angling in the 
bay areas where there are thousands 
of acres of shallow salt water, many 
of which are used for spawning 
grounds because of protection from 
the wind and tide; and last, and per- 
haps one of the best, that of deep-sea 
fishing, going out 15 or 20 miles into 
the Gulf for a whirlwind of angling 
surprises. 

Bill Schambers, who is prominently 
known as “The Florida Fisherman,’ 
because of his radio program each 
morning and evening on radio station 
WDHL, told us that the charter-boat 
fleet for fishing the bay areas and 
also out in the Gulf is a prime enter- 
prise. 





A shark, weighing more than 200 pounds 
and a fish tipping the scales at two ounces 
won prizes at a recent Manatee county 
fishing contest. 
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“More than 50 charter boats and 
uncounted private boats take in most 
of the bays, while several large vessels 
capable of carrying from 40 to 72 
persons on one trip operate all year 
around on the deep seas,” he revealed. 
“A deep sea trip is one an angler can 
ill afford to miss,” said Schambers, 
“for besides the hundreds of species 
of fish you’ll encounter, you’ll see one 
of the greatest sights of your life— 
the sunset transforming the bright 
blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
into riots of color and the perpetual 
roll of the sea as it hits the snow- 
white beaches with a soothing, mys- 
teriouSs murmur.” 

Although commercial fishermen 
outdo the sports fishermen by almost 
10 to one in this section, there are 
still innumerable species and sizes of 
fish in the salt water, with tarpon, 
snook and mullet heading the list. 
Other species commonly found are 
sheephead, sea trout, kingfish, mack- 
erel, flounder, grouper, redfish (chan- 
nel bass), bonefish, blue-runner, per- 
mit, grunt, shark, porpoise, jack, 
ladyfish, whiting, and many others. 

Many of the charter boat captains 
offer a sage bit of advice to the 
would-be angler in these areas: “Don’t 
drop a hook in these waters if you’re 
not prepared for sudden action!” 

In all salt water fishing, a real treat 
is in store for any angler who flips 
his line into a school of fish—trout 
in the fall, snook from August to 
February, kings in the summer and 
others throughout the entire year. 
For no matter what the weather is, a 
live shrimp on a hook will bring them 
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Fishing backward . . . smoking a cigar 
. . . waiting for a bite . . . that’s the life 
on a Manatee County bridge. 
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in continuously. One morning while 
walking along Anna Maria Point Pier, 
I stopped to watch all five fishermen 
on the pier bring in redfish, one after 
another, for a full 15 minutes. Most 
of the reds averaged about two pounds 
apiece. 

While walking along the shores and 
riding in some of the various charter 
boats, we noticed a world of porpoises 
just rolling ahead of the boat. Others 
were jumping out of the water at the 
sides of the boat. Then a general dis- 
cussion of porpoises and their stories 
was started. 

Jim Hackney, operator of Anna 
Maria Point Pier, tells this one from 
his many adventures on salt water 
fishing trips. “Several years ago, two 
porpoises were trapped in a shallow 
bay with a sand bar blocking their 
escape to the sea after the tide went 
out. One of them tried to swim across 
the bar and he couldn’t do it —he 
needed just a little more water. He 
tried again and again, to no avail.” 

“Then,” he said, looking straight 
at me, “do you know what that por- 
poise did?” 

I assured him that I didn’t. 

“Well, he went over to his friend,” 
Jim went on, and added in an under- 
tone, “this will show you just how 
smart porpoises are — He went over 
to his friend and both of them went 
swimming toward the bar. And this 
time both of them carried enough 
water with them to push themselves 
out into the sea.” 








Experts say that Manatee County has a record quail crop this year. 


An unusual aspect of fishing in 
Manatee’s salt waters which seems to 
be embracing a lot of followers is 
spear-fishing. We talked to Gene 
Cloud, a veteran of five years of 
spear-fishing, who told us that a fish 
“will give you a better battle on a 
spear than on a rod and reel.” 

Using the conventional goggles and 
swimming fins, and carrying spear- 
guns, wooden frames with rubber sur- 
gical tubes to give sling-shot power to 
the spear, Cloud and his sportsters 
dive into water about 15 to 30 feet 
deep, stalk their fish and fire the spear 
at them. The spear head is detachable 
from the body of the spear but is 
attached to the gun by about 20 feet 
of stainless steel wire, used as a line. 
After hitting the fish, these anglers 
swim to the top of the water and reel 
in the fish with their hands. 

For best results in spear-fishing, 
clear water on the incoming tide is 
needed and Mullet Key and Longboat 
Pass seem to be the best spots in the 
county for this sport. Cloud says the 
most sought after fish is snook, for it 
gives the best battle of any other. 
He’s had several run-ins with sharks, 
but beat them off. His biggest catch 
recently was a 304-lb. jewfish. 

“Not many people like the sport 
because they do not know how to do 
it, and also because they’re sure that 
the spear-fishermen scare away the 
fish when they go down into the water 
for their angling. That may be true,” 


(Continued on Page 29) 








A small creek, a small bridge, and some small fry add up to a big time! 





HE VEHICULAR traffic for which 
Florida’s bridges were de- 
signed is barely tolerated by the 
thousands of bridge fishermen who 
claim these spans for their own. No 
one can deny the importance of 
these bridges in the Sunshine State’s 
road system, but the secondary role 
they play as hosts to vast numbers 
of fishermen cannot be overlooked. 
How would you like to catch a 
leaping, fighting tarpon, a_ tackle- 
busting snook, a beautiful sea trout 
or a delectable pompano? Maybe 
your taste runs to kingfish or bar- 
racuda, jewfish or grouper, snap- 
per or sheepshead. All these and 
many more are being caught on Flor- 
ida’s bridges each and every day. 
The bridge fisherman needs no 
guide. A boat would be only a bur- 
den to him. He needs no charts to 
bring him home, no special knowl- 
edge to make him safe. Seasickness 
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is unknown and he takes his sport at 
his own convenience. Bait is hardly 
a problem. If the sun bothers him, 
he fishes at night. It’s a special kind 
of sport with special thrills and spe- 
cial hazards, as many an old-timer 
can verify who opened his mouth to 
yell while leaning over the rail, ad- 
ding his pearly dentures to the 
treasure chest of the sea. 

The story of Florida’s famous deep 
sea fishing has been told so well 
that every sportsman in the coun- 
try must by now be familiar with 
the Gulf Stream trolling waters and 
the mighty battles fought there. The 
wave of salt water fly fishing that 
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has engulfed Florida in the past five 
years is a matter of well documented 
record. Bonefishing with a fly is 
holding its place in the sun because 
of the sheer artistry of its methods. 
Anyone who has felt the incredible 
power and seen the sizzling speed 
of a bonefish hooked on a fly will 
not soon forget it. Spin fishing with 
line of three to five pound test is 
now becoming popular. Surf and reef 
fishermen, using this light tackle, 
are making astonishing catches. 
Plug casters, using bass tackle, are 
hooking and landing tarpon weigh- 
ing 100 pounds and over—all of 
which makes hardly a tremor among 
the legion of bridge fishermen. 
Florida’s bridges boast an army 
of fishermen—and with good rea- 
son. The price of one day’s deep sea 
charter will buy all the fishing tac- 
kle and equipment needed to put a 
bridge fisherman in business for 
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both night and daytime sport, and 
enough money will still be in his 
pocket to buy outfits for the family. 

While it is generally understood 
that disciples of Ike Walton are 
above the average in close adher- 
ence to the truth and are always 
eager to disclose their favorite baits 
and locations to beginners or visit- 
ing brothers, there have been cases 
noted where the successful anglers 
went to extreme lengths to keep 
from advertising their methods. The 
bridge fisherman, who wants to 
learn, needs only keep tabs on the 
ones who are catching fish to be 
rewarded. No practical way has yet 
been found for a fisherman to hide 
on a bridge. This condition is well- 
known by all and it is not uncommon 
for an angler to turn back to the 
railing after catching a fish to find 
a solid line of uncompromising 
backs before him. 

The variety of fish caught from 
Florida’s bridges is large enough to 
satisfy the most demanding. One 
man caught 63 kinds of fish from 
the same bridge, using a yellow 
feather and a calcutta pole to take 
them all. The concentration of fish 
under the bridges is readily under- 
stood when you remember the bridg- 
es offer the two most important 
things in a fish’s life—food and 
shelter. 
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An honest-to-goodness flying fish taken 
in a dip net. A real rarity. 
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There’s a lot of fun on Jensen Beach’s 
bridge across the Indian River. 


While the boat fisherman uses cut 
or ground fish as chum to attract 
his quarry, the bridge man’s chum 
grows naturally on the pilings and 
supports of the structure. Barnacles, 
small oysters and muscles multiply 
layer upon layer on the underwater 
parts of the bridge and the fish that 
feed on these delicacies take up a 
permanent abode. These include the 
sheepshead, drum, rabbitfish and 
tripletail. Many small fish such as 
grunts and sailor’s choice feed on 
the scraps from this table while the 
game fish feed on the small fry and 
each other. This cycle repeats itself 
endlessly, with the bridge fisher- 
man taking his regular cut while 
contributing bait, odd bits of tackle, 
minnow buckets and such to the gen- 
eral pool. 

Unlike mad dogs and Englishmen, 
all fish have an aversion to the noon- 
day sun. In fact, they show a decid- 
ed preference for the shade at all 
times. This makes good fishing for 
the bridge addict during those parts 
of the day when most other types 
have slow going. An old trick of 
the snapper fisherman is to prepare 
a large bait, lean over the bridge rail 
and carefully toss it into the darkest 
spot of shade available, allowing it 
to sink to the bottom on a slack line. 
What offtimes happens is a hair 
raising experience. 





Florida is a land of fishermen and 
water, both fresh and salty. Over 
30,000 lakes sparkle invitingly. Riv- 
ers, bays and lagoons so break up 
the coastline that no one man’s life 
would be long enough to fish it all. 
The bridge fisherman is highly fav- 
ored in this wonderful setup. All the 
coastline cities have at least one and 
sometimes dozens of good fishing 
bridges. The fisherman views each 
of these as a new challenge, as each 
presents its own peculiar set of prob- 
lems. How high is it off the water? 
Are the supports concrete or wood? 
Is the water all salt or brackish? 
Does the tide run swift or slow? 
How far is the closest inlet, and 
what bait is most used? 

Many of Florida’s bridges are fa- 
mous for their excellent fishing and 
attract hundreds of visitors each 
day. The highway that goes to sea, 
from Homestead to Key West, is the 
most marvelous highway in _ the 
world from the bridge fisherman’s 
point of view. This slender thread of 
keys and bridges divides the Atlan- 
tic Ocean from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The delicate color shadings of the 
tropical seas, the ever fascinating 
panorama of water, sky and clouds, 
compete with the sensational fish- 
ing for the angler’s attention. The 
bridges, built of concrete and steel, 
are pleasing to the eye and rapidly 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Ten pounds of spotted sea trout caught 
on 10 cents worth of tackle. 
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Years Don’t Count 


By FRED W. JONES 


Although this writer has long 
since been a grandfather, every now 
and then we have an experience that 
makes us feel like a kid again. 

The first week in October, for in- 
stance, we went on our first man- 
aged bear hunt in the Apalachicola 
National Forest, and the “chief” of 
the hunting party was 84 year old 
“Uncle Burl” Sumner. We, being one 
of those guys who get more enjoy- 
ment out of the hounds than out of 
any actual killing of game, stayed 
with Uncle Burl a good bit since he 
worked the dogs. 

Even our’ grandfatherly years 
paled to insignificance when com- 
pared with Uncle Burl’s 84 years, 
and the amazing activity he showed 
gave us hope that we, too, might be 
able to spend many more happy 
years in the woods with the hounds. 

However, following Uncle Burl al- 
so demonstrated to us that the ac- 
tual number of years a man carries 
on his shoulders isn’t so important 
after all. Old age evidently depends 
on other factors too. We found that 
following the old man was no kid’s 
job by any means. He can walk many 
a younger man “plumb into the 
ground” as one man put it. 

Uncle Burl, who has lived in the 
Apalachicola Forest for some 47 
years, lists his total deer kill over 
the period of years at something 
over 800. and told us that he had 
bagged 65 beer during that time. 

Now, that sounds like a tremen- 
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dous kill, and might even look doubt- 
ful at first glance. But one must 
bear in mind that Uncle Burl started 
his hunting probably some 65 or 70 
years ago. And one can well imag- 
ine that game was very plentiful in 
those days. Also we might divide 
that seemingly big kill into Uncle 
Burl’s many years and we’d get the 
not-so-large average kill of twelve or 
fifteen a year. 


Then too, we must remember that 
back in Uncle Burl’s prime, many 
folks depended on their game kill for 
their meat. Deer and bear were 
kelled the year round. There were 
comparatively few people in this 
area when Uncle Burl came here 
and lots of deer and bear. 

It is, of course, a certainty that a 
man who has spent all these years in 
the woods would have had a lot of 
unusual experiences. Uncle Burl 
tells of the time he shot all the shells 
he had with him at a big old boar 
bear and finally had to take to his 
heels with the bear not too far be- 
hind. 


However, within a few feet the 
bear dropped dead—from “shock” 
Uncle Burl says. He adds that shot 
dropped off the bear like hail while 
they were skinning it. Most of the 
shot had lodged in the hide and the 
remainder had barely pene rated it. 
He insists that not a single shot 
had actually entered the carcass. 

He says that the force of the shot 
must have jarred the bear to death, 
and stoutly denies that the shells in 


those days lacked power. He claims 
that the bear were just naturally 
more rugged then than they are 
nowadays. (Or at least, that’s the 
impression we got. We also got the 
impression that he considers the men 
of that time more rugged than are 
we “youngsters” of modern times!) 

But of one thing there was no 
doubt—Unecle Burl knows his game 
and their ways. His accuracy in an- 
alyzing the trails we found and the 
courses the bear would take after 
dogs were on the trail, could not be 
excelled. It is likely that the good 
luck enjoyed by the party was in 
part at least, due to this ability. On 
this particular hunt, one bear was 
bagged the first day, and two on the 
second. Last year, only one bear was 
bagged on all four of the managed 
hunts. 

Uncle Burl also told us of another 
peculiar experience he once _ had 
while deer hunting. He spotted the 
tracks of a large buck entering a 
“bay” one morning while riding 
through the woods. He tied his horse 
in a small clump of bushes, put his 
dog on the trail and waited. 

In a few minutes, as he had ex- 
pected, the deer burst from cover 
and took off across the ridge. How- 
ever, rather than running in the 
open as Uncle Burl had thought he 
would, the buck ducked through all 
the brush he could find. The old 
man shot the deer as i: went through 
one clump. 


“To his surprise, he found the deer 
dead within a few feet of his horse. 
But this didn’t make him mad since 
it saved some labor, and he mounted 
and rode on home. 


It was on his arrival there that 
the shock came, for the mare sud- 
denly dropped dead. Examination 
showed that one buckshot had hit 
the horse in the abdomen. END 
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“At last! We were beginning “to thi ink 
comething had happened to you.’ 
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A FAIR EXCHANGE 


What are the thoughts in the minds —— 
of the fellows over in Korea tonight? 
Are they thinking of their homes, 
families, and friends? As an ex-G.L., 
I’m sure they are, but I’m just as 
certain that they’re thinking about 
other things, too. Little items which 
may seem a bit crazy to civilians here 
in America, but which are mighty 
important to those fighting to pre- 
serve our way of life. 


These items are thoughts of their 
favorite pastimes, and the way their 
leisure hours were spent at home. They may be of 
the movies, dances, parties, dinners, vacation trips, 
or any number of things. Or, they may be about 
those week-end fishing and hunting trips that 
American lads manage to squeeze in while they 
make a living at regular jobs. 


I’m certain that more than a few GI’s are think- 
ing about the latter outdoor sports, and now that 
the curtain has been raised on the hunting season, 
that intricate little mechanism called the mind will 
cross the barrier of the years and bring back 
memories of never-to-be forgotten jaunts in the 
woods and fields of yesterday. 


Do you think the soldiers and sailors will forget 
the trips to their old fishin’ holes on various lakes, 
rivers, or streams throughout the country? You 
can bet your boots—they won’t. 


From time immemorial, natives of this and other 
countries of the world have traveled the forests 
and fields, lakes and rivers, swamps and lowlands 
in quest of game and fish, both as a source of food 
and as sport and relaxation of the mind and body. 


From here to eternity, this same process will 
take place as newcomers discover the strange but 
exciting feeling that one finds in following the 
trail of nature—a trail that, once found, invariably 
leads to wonderful and enjoyable escapades that will 
always be remembered. 


There’s no air so fresh as that which comes from 
the country, and there’s no feeling more prevalent, 
but sometimes hidden, than that of a person on his 
own, out in the woods communing with nature. 
Hunting and fishing are but two methods of exer- 
cising the prerogative that all of us may exercise 
when we want, to get off by ourselves away from 
the earthly things of life. 
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What better thoughts can a tired 
soldier in a foxhole on the Korean 
front or a sailor on a rolling destroyer 
in the seas of the world have? These 
pleasant memories push out the sordid 
ambitions created by men of warlike 
nations interested in conquering the 
world. 


These same GI’s are mindful of the 
time when they shouldered a shotgun 
instead of a rifle, and hunted game 
instead of men. They remember the 
times when the end of the hunt meant 
a warm dinner in front of the fireplace instead of 
a cold can of rations in a wet soggy hole in the 
ground. 





Many of the servicemen will come back to enjoy 
their hunting and fishing trips again. Many won’t. 
But for those that do return, we civilians have a 
duty that is almost as vital as that of those fighting 
at the front. We’ve got to see that the things they 
missed most while serving in the armed services 
will be waiting when they come home. 


That, in a nutshell, is probably one of the greatest 
things we can do. If we make certain that there will 
be enough interesting things for them to do, they’ll 
probably return as the same carefree, but possibly 
hardened, youngsters that they were before they 
left us to join the military forces. And, for my 
money, there’s nothing more interesting than 
hunting or fishing. 

A return to a normal number of trips in the out- 
of-doors will soon erase from their minds the shock 
of an artillery shell, the sight of a bloody, broken 
body, the smell of dust and death, and the disgust 
that comes with a kill-or-be-killed kind of life. 
Hunting and fishing, with the countless opportuni- 
ties for either or both that we have here in Florida, 
is good living for our ex-GI. I’m confident that with 
care, our state will have many pleasant moments to 
offer to those GI’s who indulge in these sports after 
they return from the war zones. Our servicemen 
are saving our world for us. It is only fair that 
we preserve their hunting and fishing for them. 


pack dhoemnader 


Staff Writer 
Florida Wildlife Magazine 


Another in a series prepared by members of the Florida Outdoor Writers Association. 





YOU'LL ENJOY YOUR STAY and will 


LAVENDER’S MARKET 
Complete Line Groceries, Meat, Produce 
843 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


WHITTLE PLUMBING CO. 
Air Conditioning—Heating—Frigidaire 
Dealer 
737 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


HOWZE PRINTING CO. 
Printing that makes a good impression 
1102 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


TOMBIL’S 
Fine Furniture 
721 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


MET’S SERVICE STATION 
Wheel Alignment—Brake Service 
639 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


JAMESON TRACTOR SALES 
Ferguson System Tractors & Implements 
807 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


MANATEE COUNTY SHOE SHOP 
Expert Repairing—Agency Knapp Shoes 
829 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


RUSSELL’S FARM SUPPLY STORE 
Sales & Service John Deere Equipment 
603-5 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


PALMETTO HARDWARE 
Everything for Fishermen—Pop. Brands 
729 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


KOZY KITCHEN RESTAURANT 
Home Cooking—Pies-—Good Coffee— 
Reasonable 
815 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


KEMP’S SUPER-MARKET 
Fancy Groceries—Native & West. Meats 
501 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


CITY LIMIT SERVICE STATION 
Cities Service Products 
1700 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


ANNA MARIA I. G. A. STORE 
Catch your fish— 
Buy your Western Meats from us 
P. O. Box 607, Anna Maria, Fla. 


ANNA MARIA VARIETY SHOP 
Fishing Tackle, Hardware, Beach Wear 
P. O. Box 953, Anna Maria, Fla. 


BIDWELL’S FISH CAMP 
Boats, Motors, Bait, Gas. Nearest to 
Waterfront 
P. O. Box 1012, Anna Maria, Fla, 


An Adventure in Beauty and Pleasure 


always want to return to 


ANNA MARIA MOTEL 
Tip O’ the Point—Modern DeLuxe. Day— 


Week—Month 
P. O. Box 1027, Anna Maria, Fla. 


THE ANCHORAGE 
Specializing in Sea Foods—-Chicken— 
Steaks 
Bay Blvd. & Pine, Anna Maria, Fla. 


LINDA VISTA APARTMENTS 


Lovely apartm’ts, home-like surroundings 
P. O. Box 1091, Anna Maria, Fla. 


HOLMES YACHT BASIN & AIRPORT 


6—Gulf Guide Boats—Air, Sea, Land— 
Taxi 
Holmes Beach, Anna Maria, Fla. 


J. VAN DIJK 
Amoco Products, Greasing, Washing, 
Repairs 
Earl Baldwin, Anna Maria, Fla. 





_. FISHING, HUNTING, BATHING AND 
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ANNA MARIA CITY PIER 
750 feet from Gulf. Best Fishing W. Coast 
E. T. Osborn—Anna Maria, Fla. 


HOLMES SUPPLIES 
Building Materials 
Phone Anna Maria, Fla. 


MODERN MARKET—B. COBBUM 
Groceries, Frozen Foods, Western Meats 
Spring & Snaper St., Anna Maria, Fla. 


GENERAL BOAT & BLDG. REPAIRS 
P. O. Box 850, Phone 9-2583 
Anna Maria, Fla. 


EDWARD C. BISSELL 
Deep Sea Fishing Boat ‘’CLIPPER’’ 
P. O. Box 133, Bradenton Beach, Fla. 


CYPRESS HOBBY HOUSE 
Gifts—Novelties—Reptiles. We ship. 
Tamiami Trail, Bradenton, Fla. 


WALTER JEWELRY CO. 
A Friendly Store in a Friendly City 
520 13th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


BATTLE HARDWARE CO. 
Johnson Sea-Horse Outboard Motors 
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12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 








S. A. CROMWELL 
Fish—Relax——Loaf—-Sun 
Bradenton, Fla. 


SIMMOND HARDWARE & PAINT 
Household Goods—Fishing Tackle 
1104 14th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


WYMAN GREEN & BLALOCK, INC. 
Real Estate and Insurance 
442 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


MANATEE RIVER BANK & TRUST CO. 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Bradenton, Fla. 


CLYDE V. FENTON, INC. 
The Men‘s Shop ‘’Second to None” 
1010 Manatee Ave., Bradenton, Fla. 


SNACK BAR 
Fine Food for Fine Folks 
3812 14th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


PARADISE BAY TRAILER PARK 
Selected Clientele. Moderate Rates 
Cortez Rd. #684, Bradenton, Fla. 


A. E. SILVER REALTOR 
Beach Property—Cottages. Write, wire or 


phone 
Telephone 5-2645, Bradenton Beach, Fla. 
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KACHUDAS & HOFFMAN 
Sales, Rentals & Property Management 
P. O. Box 35, Bradenton, Fla. 


WELL’S ART STUDIO 
Everything for Arts and Crafts, Instructions 
420 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


WALTER S. HARDIN REALTOR 
Phone 2123; Residence 4-109] 
402 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


WALKER REALTY CO. REALTORS 
406 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 
Phones—4367 and 2-640] 


BRADENTON HARDWARE CO., INC. 
Hardware & Builders Supplies 
809-17 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


MORRIS E. COX MOTORS 
DeSoto-Plymouth Passenger Cars 
10th Ave. & 14th St., Bradenton, Fla. 


ISLAND PHARMACY 
Drugs, Sundries. Prescription Delivery 
Bradenton Beach, Fla. 


FLORIDA SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
Shell, Metal and Plastic Findings 
415 12th St., Bradenton, Fla. 














BANK OF PALMETTO 
Pay by Check—Save Regularly 
706 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


SLAUGHTER & TAYLOR, INC. 
Farm Supplies—Ferry-Morse 
901 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


STOLTZ CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Commercial and Residential 
900 4th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


TWO SISTERS’ RESTAURANT 
Home Cooked Foods—Pies Specialty 
1210 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


SAWDY SERVICE STATION 
Amoco Gas—Sandwiches—Pies 
324 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


FRIENDLY SHOP 
Staple & Fancy Groc., Candies, Magazines 
425 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


RAY RIVERSIDE SERVICE 
Gas, Oil, Tires, Complete Service 
Riverside &G 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


SEAHORSE DRIVE-IN 
Home-made Chili—Short Orders and 
Sandwiches 
At the Bridge in Palmetto, Fla. 


HARLEE FARMS 
Growers & Shippers, Fancy Florida Vegs. 
Phone 4347, Palmetto, Fla. 


THORNTON’S MARKET 
Western Meats, Frozen Foods, Groceries 
421 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


ELLIOTT HARDWARE 
Building Materials, 
Paints 
439 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


S. J. HIGGINS REAL ESTATE 
Farms, Groves, Homes, Rentals 
835 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


SCOTT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Hotpoint Appliances-—Bendix—Maytag 
615 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


RENTZ GULF SERVICE 
Tires, Tubes, Batteries, Accessories 
Cor. 8th Ave. & 10th St., Palmetto, Fla. 


STEPHENS GROCERY 
Western and Natives Meats, Vegetables 
and Fruits 
632 10th St., Palmetto, Fla. 


THE OAKS HOTEL 
Home Cooked Foods, Tenn. Country Ham 
Palmetto, Fla. 


THE TRAIL RESTAURANT 
Sou. Fried Chicken, Sea Foods, 24 Hrs. 
314 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


JOHN SANCHEZ SERVICE STATION 
Complete Stock Accessories. 
Motor Tune-up 
8th G&G Ellenton Rd., Palmetto, Fla. 


Heating Equipment, 
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POLLARD’S 
Refrigerators & Home Freezers 
417 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


PALMETTO PLUMBING 
Dealers in Kohler, Crane & Std. Fixtures 
435 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


BOYD’S FOOD MARKET 
Meats, Groceries and Produce 
705 10th St., Palmetto, Fla. 


JACOB HARDWARE & VARIETY STORE 
Household, Hardware, Toys, Sport. Goods 
638 10th St., Palmefto, Fla. 


BARBER & WHEALTON GARAGE 
General Repairing, Mach. Wk., Welding 
927 5th St., Palmetto, Fla. 


FROZEN FOODS INC. 
Locker Rentals, Home Freezer Processing, 
Wholesale Prices 
431 10th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


BEN & DOT’S PLACE 
Home Cooked Foods——-Chicken—Steaks 
430 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


SUTTON’S JEWELRY CO. 
Silverware, Watches, Precious Gems 
727 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 


TAMIAMI CLEANERS & LAUNDRY 
Dressmaking, Alterations, Men’s and 
Ladies’ Clothes 
833 8th Ave., Palmetto, Fla. 
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1951-52 HUNTING 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 





























Open Day’s Season’s | Possession Daily 
Species Season Bag Bag Limit Shooting Hours 
Marsh Hens One-half hour before sunrise to 
(Rails) Sept. 15-Nov. 13 15 15 ape 
: eos hour ae te to l 
our before sunset. i begi 
Ducks Nov. 22-Jan. 5 4(1) Rane Detete June Shootihe besins 
One-half hour before sunrise to 1 
2 Canada hour before sunset. Shooting begins | 
Geese Nov. 22-Jan. 5 3 Blue at noon opening day. 
s oR hour pie sunrise to 1 
our before sunset. S ti begi 
Coots Nov. 22-Jan. 5 10 at ener apeails As ooting begins 
Dove Dec. 15-Jan. 13°) 12 noon until sunset each day. 
Deer 
(Bucks Only) Nov. 20-Jan. 6 2 ae hour before sunrise to 
5’ Antler 
One-half hour before sunrise to 
Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 1 eyareke 
Turkey One-half hour before sunrise to 
(Gobblers Only) | Nov. 20-Feb. 1 aumece 
© ° e a. oO -h If h b f i t 
Panther Nov. 20-Jan.6 | No Limit Mo: :Limits:| «antecse oe Oe eee see RE 
e e . . oO -h If h b f i t 
Bear Nov. 20-Jan.6 | No Limit Ma dient: saan so ee eS 
One-half hour before sunrise to 


Quail Nov. 20-Feb. 1 10 20 sunset. 


Duck Stamp required for taking ducks and geese. ; 

Use of rifles prohibited when taking migratory birds. Use of .22 rim fire rifles prohibited when taking deer. 

Shot guns must be plugged to 3-shell capacity. 

1 Only one wood duck permitted. 

2 EXCEPT in Dade, Broward and Monroe Counties where the season is Oct. | to Oct. 30th. 

NOTE: Except for first 6 days, hunting in First, Second, Fourth and Fifth Districts is prohibited for deer, turkey, quail, 

squirrel, bear and panther on Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays. Opening Day, Closing Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day, New Year’s Day open to hunting. 


GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


TEAR OUT AND SAVE 
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The start of this hunting trip may well be the end. These hunters are guilty of (a) grab- 
bing the gun with the barrel foremost; (b) taking gun out of jeep barrel-first; and (c) 
leaning on the lethal end of a gun. 


: he PP < % * 





Wouldn’t you hate to be one of the fellows in the front if that rear hunter’s gun went 
off? The first two men are carrying their guns correctly, with the barrels toward the sky. 





Don’t shoot until you see the game. Here a hunter prepares to shoot into a thick brushy 
area where he’s certain he heard a turkey. It’s just another hunter using a turkey call. 
Probable result: One dead hunter—no turkey. 


SSE 


By Tony 


It all depends upon you this hunting 
and forests will result in a lot of fun or 
least several hundred hunters will be | 
others will be injured. 

Here, in these posed pictures, you’lln 
which herald advance notice of the seas 
members of various hunting parties th 
in the past—mistakes ending in either d 
that will dampen your enthusiasm for 
yard. 

Firearm safety is as old as the hills} 
for America’s nimrods have flunked tit 
deaths and injuries. | 

The cardinal rule of gun safety is?’ 
loaded weapon. 

Other rules not to be taken lightly ay 
action open while traveling in your &r; 
muzzle; and being sure of your targetbe 
of firearms insures continued pleasurep 

Water safety on hunting trips must aj 
tory bird hunting is perhaps one of th 
During the season, countless sportsmen}! 
swamplands in all sections trying to bj: 
A crowded boat or a boat with no safety 
while hunters are out on the waterwajs. 
of a kill may make for careless huntel§ a: 
lives of those aboard, particularly forth: 

Remember this safety message, fory) 

Will your hunting trip be fun, or wil ji 





rm” 


Don’t drink before going on trips or wh 
and steady nerves while tracking down thed™ 
cause of fatal accidents. 





ason whether your trips in the fields 
your funeral! Statistics reveal that at 
led this year, while several thousand 





Hy 


¢a few of the more dangerous practices 
3 dead and wounded. They are practices 
ighout the country have been guilty of 
ine-way trip to the morgue or an injury 
future ventures into Mother Nature’s 





t apparently, it’s a hard lesson to teach, 
course year after year, with increasing 


reat your gun with the respect due a 


There’s trouble afoot for this hardy crew with no safety equipment in a small boat. 
those of carrying empty guns with the Turbulent waters or excited hunters can overturn the boat and woe is the hunter with heavy 
| clothing on in a case like this. 


- controlling the direction of the gun’s 

fore pulling the trigger. Safe handling 
your favorite sport. 

30 be emphasized in Florida, for migra- 
top-flight shooting sports in the state. 

pend their days on the lakes, ponds and 

y their limit of ducks, geese and coots. 
equipment aboard is a definite liability 

The excitement of the hunt or the thrill 

id fate may deal an unlucky hand in the 

se who cannot swim. 

ur life depends upon it. 

t end in a funeral? 





A definite wrong in safety is shown as an overcrowded boat leaves the dock for a trip. 
An excited jump from one of the children can send all passengers into the water for an 
unscheduled swim. . . if they can swim! 





t in the field. A hunter needs keen eyesight 


e, and liquor can be and often has been the Watch where you aim your gun! This youthful nimrod can easily blast his buddy’s head 


off as he tightens his trigger finger on an unseen waterfowl on one of Florida’s lakes. 


JACK TUCKER’S SERVICE 


The 
General Tire 


@ Recapping & Vulcanizing 
@ Front End & Brake Service 


Bring them to 


JACh TUCKER'S 


Ocala, Fla. 


Magnolia & Third Sts. 


|. W. Phillips & Co. 


Morgan & Cass Streets 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


“Strictly Wholesale” 


See your Local Dealer for 
your Fishing Tackle 





Yes; why not fly all the way to your 
fishing lodge door? Let us meet you 
in an amphibian at the airport and 
deliver you to your pleasure bound 
destination. Pick your school of fish 
from the air—make a date. Then keep 


your date with a hook and line in the 
very shortest of time! 


Serving Southwest Florida’s Resort 
Islands Hotels 


AMPHIBIOUS CHARTER SERVICE 
Phone 5-7271 — Night 2-3561 


M. S. BOBST FORT MYERS, 
President FLORIDA 
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birds and animals today, the Semi- 
nole can no longer depend on game 
for his food supply; though rabbits 
are always plentiful. His domestic 
economy is fast changing. Today 
even the Seminoles of the remote, 
isolated hammocks raise a few chick- 
ens and hogs for home consumption. 
They must now work to earn money 
to buy food, or apply themselves more 
diligently in making and selling their 
arts and crafts. Or perhaps put in 
more time hunting for things with 
a cash value. 

Twenty years ago when Roy Nash, 
Smithsonian ethnologist, made a sur- 
vey of the Seminoles he found that 
the cash income of most families was 
derived almost entirely from the sale 
of raccoon and alligator hides, buck- 
skin and an occasional otter. The 
Seminoles annually reaped around 
$25,000 for their furs and skins. An 
industrious Seminole, Nash reports, 
could easily earn from $300 to $500 
a season trapping and hunting, aug- 
mented possibly by another $100 for 
employment as a guide during the 
hunting season. But this is no longer 
the case. 

Deer is today, the principal animal 
hunted for its skin. The gray and 
red fox, wildcat, panther, Florida 
black bear, the Seminole kills too 
infrequently to count as_ assets. 
Skunks he does not bother with, and 
opossums do not enter into his do- 
mestic economy. 

During open season it is the Semi- 
nole man’s custom to roll out of bed 
at dawn, pull over his shirt of many 
colors a pair of cheap cotton trous- 
ers, stow shotgun and shells in the 
bow of his cypress canoe, and start 
on his daily hunt. 

Where the water is shallow, he 
wades; when it deepens to eight or 
ten inches he steps in and poles. 
Shoving a canoe all day through the 
mixture of sawgrass and water is 
something only a Seminole can do. 
He poles across these infinite 
marshes, with channels running in 
every direction, until bent saw grass 
arrests his attention, telling him not 
only which way the deer went but 
how long ago. Some times he leaves 
the boat, pushes through head high 
saw grass, the enemy of all who wade 
through it, flailing the thick growth 
in an effort to flush the deer. 


Some days the Indian brings home 
a turtle or perhaps a wild turkey, 
or marsh hen; sometimes nothing at 
all! At whatever hour he returns, he 
eats, then stretches out for a siesta. 
His day’s work is done. Occasionally 
he scratches a little in his garden, or 
stretches a coon or deer skin. 


In sharp contrast to the older men 
of the tribe, who do their hunting 
and fishing in a cypress dugout, some 
of the young Seminole bucks pilot 
their own ingenious “air-boats,”’ or 
“nile-putkis,” over the grassy shal- 
lows, to the good frogging grounds. 
Spearing frogs is perhaps the Semi- 
noles’ most lucrative business today. 

The “air-boat,”’ “water-plane,”’ or 
what-have-you, is a queer-looking, 
square-ended, sled-like craft, with an 
engine mounted astern in a lattice- 
work of rods and struts. The motor 
drives an airplane propeller which 
blasts air backward, and thus shoves 
the boat forward, sometimes at a 
speed of 50 miles an hour. These air- 
propelled boats can be operated off 
the Reservations only by special per- 
mit from the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 

The men also use “Glades Buggies” 
—old automobiles mounted on huge 
double tires with which they cross 
the drying Glades to the Big Cypress 
Swamp where the canoes used to 
travel. 

White men who live among the 
Seminoles say they never kill a snake 
if they can help it. Far from eating 
them, as some have said, the Indians 
stand in real awe of any white man 
who kills a rattlesnake. Indian tra- 
dition, founded on legend, forbids it. 
The Indian believes that if the snake 
is unmolested, it will not bite. 

The Seminole has never thought of 
fishing as a sport, or of making 
money from it, but always as a means 
of obtaining food. 

Drainage of the Everglades has con- 
centrated the fish into the canals 
where they can be caught readily, a 
decided advantage to the Seminole. 
The Tamiami Trail is always lined 
with Seminole fisherfolk. Among 
the many fresh-water species are 
bass, pike, catfish, perch, jack and 
bream. 

The Seminole favorites are gar and 
catfish. A few oldsters still spear the 
garfish. These are either roasted on 
a grate over a fire, or made into a 
chowder. 

As in the days of his predecessor, 
the Seminoles travel to the coast oc- 
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casionally to feast on shell fish, in- 


cluding clams, oysters and conch. 

Archaeologists have uncovered 
shell beds thirty feet high on Marco 
Island, on the lower West Coast of 
the State. These huge shell mounds 
apparently are discards of aboriginal 
shore dinners. | 

The Seminole table is noticeably 
void of fresh vegetables. This is from 
choice and not from necessity, be- 
cause there is always available the 
tender bud of the cabbage and saw 
palmetto, delicious either raw or 
cooked. 

The Seminole-pumpkin, or crooked- 
neck squash, sometimes called the 
cushaw squash, was, and still is a 
very important item of his diet. He 
cooks it in various ways; dries it and 
cuts it into strips to serve in times 
of need. 

Known scientifically as “cucurbita 
moschata,” and to the Seminole as 
“chassa-howitska,” meaning “hang- 
ing pumpkin,” it is described by Dr. 
John C. Gifford, of the University 
of Miami, as one of the five plants 
essential to the Indians and early 
settlers of Florida. In an article in 
the November, 1944, issue of “Te- 
questa,” he describes how the In- 
dians raise this small savory pump- 
kin by planting it at the butc of a 
tree which has deadened. The vines 
climb up the tree and onto the 
branches. Insofar as is known, he 
says, this pumpkin has never been 
found in the wild state; this method 
of growing pumpkins on trees is, in 
his opinion, a Seminole invention. 

The ‘“Coonti” or comptie plant, 
from which flour and starch are ex- 
tracted, served the ancient Florida 
Indians well. Today, as in the long 
ago, some of the Big Cypress and 
Everglades Indians search the for- 
ests for this excellent palm-like, food 
plant. 

The early Spanish and French 
writers mention ‘‘coonti.”” Numerous 
legends are told of it. “In the dim 
long ago,” runs the tale, “there was 
a great famine in Florida. Starving, 
the Indians prayed to the Great 
Spirit, who sent down his Son, to 
walk about at the edge of the pine- 
lands and the Glades. Wherever he 
walked, there in his footprints grew 
the coonti, for the Indians to eat and 
reverence.” 


Little wonder that it is still used 
as a ceremonial herb among the 
Seminoles. 

Coonti was the 


starch or flour 
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basis of sofkee-pot until superseded 
by corn-grits; however, the coonti root 
is still used as a food and medicine 
by the Indians in the bush, and by 
some of the Reservation Indians. 

The early settlers knew the plant 
as arrow-root, and when an old set- 
tler needed cash he manufactured a 
barrel of coonti starch to be shipped 
via Key West to Northern cities 
where it was converted into arrow- 
root biscuits. 

For sweets, the Seminole uses wild 
honey. A “bee gathering” often nets 
the hunters with 50 to 75 pounds of 
the rich amber delicacy, taken from 
the hollow of a felled tree, and pro- 
vides them with as much excitement 
and happiness as would a county fair 
to farm folk. A few of the more en- 
ergetic Seminoles plant sugar cane, 
which is ground and made into cane 
syrup in an out-door kettle. 


gy 
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A missionary, who works among 
the Big Cypress Indians, tells of an 
old chieftain along the Tamiami 
Trail who refused to apply for his 
sugar and gasoline ration card dur- 
ing World War II. 

“Don’t you want some sugar from 
the store?” she asked him. 

“No,” he said, ‘““Me eat honey from 
woods.” 

Then she asked, “How about some 
gasoline for your car?” 

“Me ride canoe,” he stoically an- 
swered. 

This feeling is typical of most of 
the Big Cypress Indians. 

(Turn Page) 





THIS IS THE STORE 





that for 44 years has endeavored to increase 
your fishing pleasure... . 
COME SEE US SOMETIME 


GENE’S TACKLE 


510 Ballough Rd. Daytona Beach, Fla. 








Perry Motor Court 


MEMBER 
UMC — AAA 
51 First Class Units 
Quiet—Restful 
88 Beauty Rest Beds 
Steam Heated 
Private Tile Baths 





U.S. Highway 19 — 1 Mile South 
PERRY, FLORIDA 









SENZO 


{ FLORIDA'S 
FOREMOST 
ATTRACTION 


OnU.S. ig sae ie 
In South Daytona 


Pee Me 
OPPOSES 


Live Fie Snakes 
Turtles —_A\\icators 


GUIDED TOURS 
SOUVENIRS - SNACK BAR 


OPEN 8105230 DAILY & SUN. 
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BE SURE TO VISIT 
PARROT JUNGLE 


RED ROAD — S. W. 57th AVE. 
ROUTE #2, BOX +190 


MIAMI, FLA. 








S&W CAFE 
on U.S. Highway 41 
Inverness, Fla. 
Steaks, Seafoods, Chicken 
Sandwiches 
LEONARD SWEAT 


SUMTER COUNTY 


and 


Visit 


THE ORANGE SHOP 


SUMTERVILLE, FLORIDA 
* 


LUSCIOUS 
TREE-RIPENED FRUITS 
We Ship Anywhere—Prices Reasonable 
FRESH, COLD 
ORANGE JUICE 
TROPICAL JELLIES - PECAN CANDIES 
HAND-MADE’ UNUSUAL GIFTS 


* 
VISIT OUR SHOP 
4ON ROUTE 301 
Halfway Between Ocala and Dade City 


Visit 
Sumter County! 
Headquarters for 


HUNTERS AND FISHERMEN 
® 


GOOD FOOD A SPECIALTY! 
Pit Barbecue e Short Orders 
Regular Meals 
TINY DINER 
DRIVE-IN 


WILDWOOD, FLORIDA 
M. H. KELLAM, Owner 


For the Best in 
Hunting and Fishing 
BILL’S CAMP 
On Lake Panasoffkee 
i] 


Turkey—Ducks—Squirrels 
a 
Cottages—Boats—Bait 
FOR INFORMATION 
W. P. SHOFHER, Owner 


Panasoffkee, Fla.—Tel. Bushnell 2501 
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Fruits, such as wild sour oranges 
and limes, an inheritance from the 
Spanish, huckleberries, wild grapes 
and plums, bananas, guavas, and 
papayas are plentiful and relished by 
the Seminoles. 

The Seminoles grow excellent pa- 
payas on the ancient Indian shell 
mounds, scattered throughout the 
Glades. They also grow small gourds. 
These are not eaten, but when dried 
and hollowed out make splendid 
utensils and pipe bowls. 

There is also a red wild pepper 
growing in the Glades, much prized 
by the Seminole. According to Josie 
Jumper, now a Medicineman of the 
Big Cypress, “It is so hot that it will 
actually cause a blister on tongue 
and lips.’ This ambitious Indian, 
able to speak English, is also author- 
ity for the statement that wild pota- 
toes have been dug from some of 
the remote hammocks, near Immo- 
kalee. 

If all the wild, edible flora, previ- 
ously mentioned, were completely 
exhausted, the Seminole could still 
subsist on the delicious meat and 
rich sweet milk of the cocoanut. 

Many of the flora indigenous to 
the jungle have been brought under 


cultivation by the Seminole. Perhaps 
the most important, from the Indi- 
an’s viewpoint, is Indian corn or 
maize. Scientists today are generally 
agreed that maize originated from 
a wild form of pod corn. Today prac- 
tically every Seminole has his little 
patch of corn, and it is not an un- 
common sight to see women of the 
Big Cypress pounding corn into meal 
with a cypress pestle in a mortar. 
hollowed from a live oak log. 

For shelter the Seminole likewise 
turns to Mother Nature. The ordi- 
nary dwelling, or chickee, consists of 
six upright cypress poles, three on a 
side, a raised, hand-hewn platform 
and a gable roof of palmetto thatch. 
The Seminole can erect a shelter in 
three days that will last 30 years, 
with an occasional renewal of thatch. 
The uninclosed hut can also with- 
stand the most violent hurricane and 
rain storm. 

The palmetto roof, which in itself 
is a work of art, is eminently prac- 
tical. The palmetto fronds are easy 
to gather, and the roof is quickly 
made. It hangs low; keeps out rain, 
allows free-circulation of air, pro- 
tects possessions, such as condiments 


(Continued on page 36) 
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become a fishing habit that is hard 
to break. Keys bridge fishermen con- 
sider any leisure time not spent on 
their favorite bridge as completely 
lost. The power lines that in many 
instances parallel the bridges are 
festconed with one of the most com- 
plete lines of fishing lures ever as- 
sembled, and as new baits hit the 
market, they are promptly added. 

The bait fisherman depends large- 
ly on live or commercial shrimp and 
live mullet. A good stunt is to bring 
frozen commercial shrimp packed in 
gallon thermos jugs. This method 
keeps the bait fresh and firm and 
solves the bait problem for any- 
thing except an extended stay. 





opnoreaag Te) ge 


“Now, there’s a bridge-fisherman who's 
done some thinking.” 


The fish—Bro — — ther! — see- 
ing is believing. From giant jewfish 
weighing 500 pounds and more to 
tiny, brightly colored reef fish no 
bigger than a punkinseed, the par- 
ade of species seems endless. Bridge 
fishing in the keys is exciting. Its 
everything you’ve dreamed about 
wrapped up in one package. There’s 
nothing else like it. 

Live shrimp, the most popular 
bait on Florida’s bridges, can usu- 
ally be purchased at stores close at 
hand, but many of the fishermen 
prefer to catch their own. Some use 
a push net to scour the grass beds, 
but this method is frowned upon by 
the State Conservation Agents and 
sporting groups alike, as the grass 


(turn page) 
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GREY & DINGUS REALTORS 
Or Write P. O. Box 475 
Phone 2-3621 
NEW PORT RICHEY. FLORIDA 
WE SPECIALIZE IN RIVER FRONT LOTS 


AND LARGE 


FLO 


ACREAGE TRACTS 


RIDA 


GUN & LOCK 
SERVICE 


FISHING TACKLE 
ROD & REEL REPAIRS 


GUNSMITHS & LOCKSMITHS 


FACTORY 


5 
AUTHORIZED 


SERVICE 


BROWNING 


for 
& WINCHESTER 


DOG FURNISHINGS AND 
CUTLERY 


PROMEPT: SER VLCE 
408 ZACK STREET 


TAMPA 
FLORIDA 





MONKEYS MAKE FINE PETS 
Send 10c for brochure and pricelist—listing 
care, feeding, and housing of 11 most popular 

varieties, and their characteristics. 

All kinds of birds, snimals, and reptiles 
for sale. 


TROPICAL HOBBYLAN 
1525-B NW 27th Ave. MIAMI, FLA. 


PBA BPPPPPAP PPP ADAP AA IP 





WALLACE AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY, INC. 


Sarasota, Florida 









* 


Distributors for 







PIPER AND STINSON 
AIRCRAFT 
NARCO RADIOS 
RCA AIRCRAFT AND 
MARINE RADIOS 














REST ASSURED ... the game will never know 
you're here! 


EAT “WELL. 





SSEEEP. WERE . 
For Your Comfort and Convenience: 


@AIR-CONDITIONING @KITCHENETTES 
@SUITES TO ACCOMMODATE THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


. AND LEAVE REFRESHED-~ | 





INN 


ON U.S. 90—STATE RD. 20 


Prince Murat 
| 











Brown Chevrolet Inc. 
So. Tamiami Trail Ph. 318 
PUNTA GORDA, FLORIDA 
Genuine Chevrolet Parts 
NEW & USED CARS AND TRUCKS 





HALL HARDWARE & TACKLE 


FISHING TACKLE — BAIT OF EVERY MAKE 
PAINT — HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 
AMMUNITION — GUNS 


221 Magnolia Ave. Tampa, Florida 


Your Listings and Inquiries Given 
PROMPT ATTENTION! 


®HUNTING LODGES 
@FISHING CAMPS 
®TIMBER LANDS 

® HOMES 

®GROVES 
@®ESTATES 
®TOURIST COURTS 


George H. Kittredge 


a-E A ia Ock 


‘From the Atlantic to the Gulf’’ 
13 W. Washington Street 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


REESE’S SNACK BAR 
& RESTAURANT 


SOUVENIRS 
SMOKER’S SUPPLIES 
MAGAZINES 
KODAK FILM 


A Good Place to Eat in Ocala 
WE NEVER CLOSE 
OCALA @ FLORIDA 


THE LURE with FISHY EYES 


Florida made 


All Types 





J 
DANDY LURES 
LONN SALES CO. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


Made for us at St. Pete, by 
FLORIDA FISHING TACKLE CoO. 
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beds from which the shrimp are 
taken are also the spawning grounds 
for many of the game fish. Disturb- 
ing these beds results in a decline 
of good fishing. A more popular 
method is to use a long handled dip 
net to catch the shrimp as they swim 
under a light at night. They are 
easily spotted by the reflected glow 
of their eyes which shine like red 
jewels. 

The captured shrimp placed in 
buckets fitted with lids are usually 
hung from the bridges or docks and 
allowed to sink two or three feet 
beneath the surface, as the flow of 
water keeps the bait alive and in 
good condition. One hundred shrimp 
can be kept in a 12-qt. galvanized 
pail in this manner. 

On one of Florida’s famous bridg- 
es, a scarcity of bait shrimp brought 
on a wave of pilfering from the buck- 
ets left hanging on the bridge over- 
night. One victim, more ingenious 
than the rest, set a steel trap in the 
bottom of his bait pail. The morn- 
ing’s light revealed his bucket on 
the bridge deck, the cover badly 
torn, but no sign of the trap. A count 
of noses among the regular fisher- 
men indicated the one who was in 
all probability nursing a sore paw. 
Needless to say, this put a stop tod 
shrimp rustling. 

Although all types of bridge fish- 
ing in Florida attract thousands of 
customers, it is at night that the 
magic spell works best. When Old 
Sol fades in the west and the cool 
evening breezes bring a memory of 
the sea to a grateful land, the night 
fisherman begins to stir and plan 
his evening’s sport. No blazing sun 
will batter this cagey angler. Less 
car traffic will annoy him. If the 
fishing is slow, he can lose himself 
in the miracle of the heavens that 
revolve so close overhead it seems 
possible to reach up and pick a star. 
Mostly, though, his attention will be 
directed to the water beneath the 
bridge, over which he usually hangs 
a gasoline lantern about three feet 
from the surface. 

This light is like the spice in the 
cake, like the garlic in the stew. It’s 
the added something that puts the 
punch in the fishing. The fish are 
attracted to the light and, while the 
bait fish gather in a ball sometimes 
ten feet or better in diameter direct- 
ly under the lantern, the game fish 
content themselves with hanging 
around the outer fringe of light and 
feeding by making an occasional! 
mad dash through the bait. 


The ball of bait fish swims fran- 
tically in a tight circle, always in an 
anti-clockwise direction, and no 
amount of feeding fish or passes 
with a net will drive them away. The 
fishermen, using a dip net, scoop up 
bait as needed, and as the hooked 
bait is less able to avoid the feeding 
game fish, success is achieved. 

It is fascinating to watch the 
drama enacted under these lanterns. 
As huge fish suddenly make their 
appearance in search of a tasty mor- 
sel, many a fisherman has_ been 
known to actually snatch his bait 
from the fish’s mouth in an attack 
of buck fever. A careful watcher 
can count many new fish under his 
light each time he ventures forth 
and, as his ability with the dip net 
increases, he is given an opportuni- 
ity to examine at close hand most of 
these oddities. 

The night fisherman who prefers 
to fish without a light has advan- 
tages of his own. He is able to move 
about on the bridge more freely as 
he has less equipment with which to 
contend. As he moves slowly along 
the railing, he stops to talk with the 
light fishermen, and many fast 
friendships are made in this manner. 

This, then, is the story of bridge 
fishing Florida style. It is the most 
democratic of all sports. The boy 
with a handline has the same chance 
of making a good catch as Mr. 
Moneybags with his expensive out- 
fit. Men and women, the old and the 
young, participate on a round-the- 
clock basis. They all catch fish, but 
what’s more important, they all have 
fun. For many it is a new experience, 
but they learn fast. 


The author on his first Florida 
bridge trip, caught a lively green 
colored fish of three pounds that 
jumped from the bridge deck and 
fastened a double row of sharp teeth 
in the fleshy part of his hand. It 
took the combined efforts of two 
other fishermen to remove it. Said 
one, “That’s a bluefish.” Said the 
other, “they bite.” An easy lesson 
to remember! End. 





“Get in quick, it’s started.” 
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by the addition of a touch-hole near 
breech. 

The matchlock, which utilized a 
burning wick, appeared in Europe 
about 1450. It was a cumbersome 





and 1887, and representing what is 
believed to be the only model rifle 
ever made by the Smith & Wesson 
plant, a firm generally associated 
in the public mind only with the 
manufacture of revolvers. The com- 
bination rifle-revolver was designed 
from the basic Smith & Wesson .44 
eal. Single Action, New Model re- 






PORT COMFORT 
“The Place To Fish” 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


volver of that period, but chambered 
for a specially-developed .320’7 Smith 
& Wesson rifle cartridge that filled 
the entire length of the cylinder of 
the new creation. 


“unta Rassa Rd. Phone 2-2379 


It’s easy to see why Port Comfort rates so 
high with fishermen and boatmen. A safe, 
comfortable harbor with excellent storage 
and berthing facilities. It also boasts of a 
complete repair yards and ways, groceries, 


weapon at best, being slow to load, 
far from accurate and altogether 
useless in damp weather. 

The wheellock action, the first 


major improvement in firearms af- 
ter the appearance of the unsatis- 
factory matchlock, came about 1515 
when a German gunsmith develoved 
an ignition method similar in me- 
chanical operation to that of the 
modern cigarette lighter. Rifling, a 
system of spiral grooves cut into the 
bore of a firearm to give the bullet 
sufficient spin to insure direct, sta- 
ble flight to target, also was devel- 
oped about 1515, but was not gen- 
erally used until decades later. 


1630, and by 1700 had almost en- 
tirely displaced the wheellock ac- 
tions. The zenith in the flintlock’s 
use was reached when the deadly 
Kentucky rifle, known in Europe as 
when German gunsmiths developed 





The Smith & Wesson revolving ri- supplies, gas, oil, and fishing tackle. 


fle exhibited at St. Petersburg by 
John C. Hammer featured a 20 inch 
barrel and peep rear and globe front 
sights, measuring 254% inches over- 
all without the available extension 
stock of beautiful Circassian walnut 
which, when snapped into place, in- 
creased the weapon’s total length to 
36% inches and made its use as a 
rifle practicable. According to the 
Smith & Wesson records, some re- 

(turn page) 








S. J. McCLELLAN’S 


AUTO SUPPLY 
& 


GENUINE 
REPLACEMENT 
PARTS 


ay 
CARLISLE HARDWARE CO. PHONE 35 
“HEADQUARTERS” 


for LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
“HIGHLANDER FISHING CLUB” 
HAINES CITY, FLORIDA 







GOOD FISHING @® FINE HUNTING 
PERFECT RELAXATION 


Modern Comfortable Cottages 
Write: 


HELFER’S CAMP—Panasoffkee, Fla. 
Ph. Bushnell 2922 


For your Outboard: 
Motor... 


Vu Dose-S CE 


THE REEF RESTAURANT 
and 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
at 7 mile bridge—Oversea Highway 


FOR FINEST OF SALT WATER ANGLING 
MARATHON, FLORIDA 





Visit Sumter County! 


nearest 


with the flintlock being an integral hf ; 
feature. EXCELLENT serie}: arias 

Following invention of the _ per- FISHING AND HUNTING Aged 
cussion primer in 1807, by Rev. Alex- he See gpa ibs Pacis 


ander Forsyth, a Scottish minister, 
firearms developments were many 
and rapid. Each succeeding genera- 
tion has enjoyed better guns, along 


designed and packaged for 
outboard motor use. The 
half-pint can gives you 
measured oil with no left- 


REAL ESTATE 


Lake Property - Ranches - Farms 


with increased accuracy and fire SEE overs. Use these modern pro- 

power. DOWELL R. KELLEY ducts for top performance. 
One of the most handled guns at E 

the recent St. Petersburg exhibit REALTOR ORANGE STATE OIL CO. 


was a Smith & Wesson .32 eal. re- Cities Service in Florida 


volving rifle, made between 1380 WILDWOOD, FLORIDA 


——— 
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AL PFLUEGER 
TAXIDERMIST 


North Miami, Fla. Box 1328 


MUNICIPAL AQUARIUM 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA‘S 


Number One Tourist Attraction 


CATCH MORE FISH ... 


and keep your customers coming 
back with— 


Live, Grey and Golden Australian 
Wingless Crickets 


WHOLESALE 
The Cricket Hatchery 


Orange Blossom Trail at 18th St. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA—BOX 3161 
VISITORS WELCOME! 
TRACY MORSE, Manager 


E-X-P-E-R-T-! 
Rod & Reel Repairs 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


KIRK'S tens oce* 94,35 


Bass Lure 


KIRK'S 
TACKLE BOX 


914 N. Mills Street 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Annual Bass Tournament 


Starts at 
MOUNT DORA 
FLORIDA 


Dec. | 


For Information 
Write 


MOUNT DORA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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markable scores were recorded by 
yesteryear plant technicians, who 
shot 23 consecutive bullseyes, utiliz- 
ing a 4 inch aiming black at 110 
yards, and obtained good accuracy 
up to 300 yards with this model 
weapon. Nothing is said, however, 
of the likely unpleasant leakage of 
flash and powder gas from the in- 
terstice between chamber and bar- 
rel, only some six or seven inches 
from the shooter’s face, when used 
as a shoulder arm! 

Only 977 of these Smith & Wesson 
revolving rifles were manufactured 
and, of this total, Smith & Wesson 
factory employees tell the story that 
most of them were bought by a 
group of Irish revolutionists, the 
Clan-an-Gael, who had aspirations 
of freeing good old Ireland from 
British domination. Actually, Smith 
& Wesson developed its revolving 
rifle to meet the need for small cal- 
iber repeating rifles suitable for 
small game shooting, of which there 
were none around 1880. The fact 
that the weapon was chosen for may- 
hem by the revolutionary relatives 
of the old Molly Magquires was 
merely coincidental. (Florida gun 
collectors who may take exception 
to my version on the grounds that 
the revolving rifle was made espe- 
cially and solely for the hot-headed 
Irishmen of the 80’s, are hereby re- 
ferred to those Smith & Wesson 
authorities, authors McHenry & 
Roper; and to the good folks at the 
present Smith & Wesson factory.) 
Today, the Smith & Wesson revolv- 
ing rifle is a collector’s item; only 
about 125 are known to be still in 
existence and are worth about $150 
each on what operates as the Gun 
Collectors’ Exchange, an_ illusion- 
ary Wall Street for those who deal in 
guns for personal collections. 

While the famous .44 cal. Win- 
chester 73, the rifle that won the 
West and made for the Winchester 
its reputation for quality and de- 
pendability, was included in the re- 
cent FGCA exhibit at St. Petersburg, 
the highly-valued “One in A Thou- 
sand” version of the same model 
was not in evidence. The “One in A 
Thousand” Winchester Model 73 was 
a feature of the 1870’s when guns 
having outstanding accuracy quali- 
ties were set aside at the factory, 
ornamented and engraved “One in 
A Thousand” for eventual sale to 
riflemen demanding weapons of ex- 
ceptional potential performance. 

Many of the members of the Flor- 
ida Gun Collectors’ Association are 


Walter Warren 
Succeeds Peek 
As Commissioner 


Walter Warren, 40-year-old Leesburg at- 
torney, has been named to the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission by Gov- 
ernor Warren. He succeeds Dr. E. G. Peek, 
of Ocala, whose resignation was accepted 
recently by the Governor. 

The new commissioner will represent the 
Fifth District, and his appointment will 
run until the 1953 Senate. Warren was born 
and educated in Palatka, later going to the 
University of Florida. He is not related to 
the Governor. 

Dr. Peek said that he submitted his res- 
ignation as a member of the Commission 
because he felt the position placed ex- 
cessive demands on his time. “I enjoyed 
the work very much and regret that I do 
not have time to continue with the Com- 
mission,” he added. 


specialists in their particular field 
of endeavor—one may collect only 
one make of gun, another only a cer- 
tain type firearm as made by several 
different firms or individual gun- 
smiths; a third may specialize in the 
collecting of fancily-engraved or 
presentation pieces —but with the 
majority of the members it’s simply 
a matter of collecting any rare or 
unusual gun that happens to be 
available. One thing is certain, how- 
ever: the members of the FGCA all 
love guns. You can see such love in 
their eyes when they talk with you 
about weapons in their own, or other, 
collections; it is reflected in the al- 
most reverent manner in which they 
pick up a gun and hand it to you 
for personal scrutiny, and equally 
as obviously by their habit of wiping 
off acid-forming fingerprints when 
you hand it back. One finds such dis- 
played characteristics and idiosyn- 
crasies only among persons who love 
and appreciate gunpowder burners, 
past and present, and in any form. 

Meetings of the FGCA are held 
quarterly, with the next joint meet- 
ing-exhibit scheduled this month in 
Miami. Interested readers should ad- 
dress Secretary Hammer, 145 Second 
Street North, St. Petersburg, for de- 
tailed information. 

The only thing that could make 
these FGCA exhibits more interest- 
ing would be for the original owners 
of the displayed guns, wearing the 
styles of their respective periods and 
occupations, to walk in and repossess 
their favorite firearms! END. 
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he added, “‘when some fellows do their 
spearing around piers, bridges and 
trestles where other people are fish- 
ing. That is why we go places where 
we are sure there are no other fisher- 
men around. 

“The real fun in spearing fish is 
stalking them. Skill is needed here, 
for you have to get right on top of the 
fish before you let fly with the spear,” 
said Cloud. ‘Sometimes, though, 
spear-fishing is easy for most fish are 
curious, and they’ll come right up to 
you and look at you. That’s when you 
let them have it.” 

But perhaps a Bradenton Beach 
couple have the best idea yet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray Glennon think they have a 






= 
(OAT 


“A squirrel has to get up pretty early in 
the morning to hide from Ed!” 


new breed of dog in the making—a 
fish hound. The dog, Snooky, stands 
for hours every day fishing. He stands 
motionless in the shallow waters at 
the edge of Sarasota Bay until he sees 
a fish, then he darts quick as a flash, 
snaps up his prey and brings it ashore 
to his master. That would be a nice 
dog for some of us anglers. 

Fresh water fishing is done in the 
shady upper reaches of the Manatee, 
the Braden and the nearby Myakka 
Rivers, and all three are spots of 
beauty all along their winding routes. 
Their many sloughs and_ creeks 
branching off the main waterways 
offer much in the way of enjoyment 
for angling sportsmen of the county. 

But until the fresh waters begin, 
two of these rivers, the Manatee and 

(turn page) 
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SIM’‘S HARDWARE 


1039 S. Florida Ave. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


For quality Sporting Goods try SIM’S 
HARDWARE, and for your Bag Limit try 
Game and Fish Conservation. 





MOODY BROTHERS 


925 Cleveland Ave. Phone 2-1186 
FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 
GREEN’S FUEL GAS SERVICE 
‘““‘TRAILER BOTTLES FILLED” 
SEE OUR DISPLAY 
Stoves, Water Heaters, Refrigerators 
and Heating Equipment 





Allray 


Venetian Blinds 
MANUFACTURERS 


@ REPAIRS 
@® REFINISHING 
@ JALOUSIES 


PROMPT SERVICE 


1706 FIG ST. TEL. 8-1817 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Ps boneratd and 
OUSER 


ardware & Supplies 
Sarasota, Fla. 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


155 Sixth Street 
FREE PARKING LOT 





PONTIAC 
MOTOR COURT 


® 
Cottages— 
Cafe and 


Friendly Service 
® 
WILLISTON, FLORIDA 
U. S. 41 & 500—Top of Hill 





WORLD’S BEST 
TURKEY CALL 


Almost magic the way 
turkeys respond. It 
must give them the 
love call. The best you 
ever saw. Clucks, putts, 
and yelps. They will 
come. $3 postpaid. 
Money refunded if not 
satisfied. 


TOM GASKINS, Box W, Palmdale, Florida 





In Manatee County 


HUNTERS - FISHERMEN 
AND OUTDOORSMEN 


KNOW 


That all good sports meet 


423 12th St. e Bradenton, Fla. 


LET US FIND 
WHAT YOU WANT 


& 
Real Estate 


& Insurance 


C. F. BATCHELDER 


28 East Washington St. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





Smith Bicycle & Sporting Goods 


A Full Line of Sporting Goods. Fishing Tackle. 
COMPLETE BICYCLE REPAIRS 


Keys Made, Repairing of Safes and Guns 
1106 Tampa St., Tel. 2-1370, Tampa, Florida 





S & K SPORTS STORE 


106 E. Main St. — Lakeland, Florida 
COMPLETE LINE OF SPORTING GOODS 


REEL REPAIRS 
“STEVE” “HARRY”’ 


MAIL OR BRING 
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Open 24 Hours—7 Days a Week 
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section. 


PHILLIPS DINER 


on Highway #41 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 


One of the finest eating places. In the 


heart of the good hunting and fishing 


VISIT LEESBURG 
for 


GOOD FISHING & HUNTING 


& 
For the Best in 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


See 


WELPER LAUNDRY 
DRY CLEANERS & DYERS 


“MIRA-TEX’ DRY CLEANING 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


BROWN’S KENNELS 
Breeders of 
e 
FIELD TRIAL AND 
SHOOTING DOGS 
eB 
DOGS BOARDED 
& TRAINED 
2 
High-Class Shooting Dogs 
For Sale 
& 


13 miles north of Bradenton 
on U.S. 41 


P. O. Box 974 Ph. 3-8216 
Bradenton, Fla. 





Braden, are considered salt water 
domains, filled with finny little 
fighters who return time and time 
again with the incoming tides. At 
times, the two rivers become so 
crowded with runs of snook and mullet 
and redfish, that a person could al- 
most walk on them. During these 
runs, barracuda spoons are excellent 
for bringing in snook weighing up to 
25 pounds and many reds ranging 
from 8 to 10 pounds. 

Fishing in these fresh waterways 
is like casting a line in a beautiful 
stream in a tropical wonderland, for 
the palms rustle in the balmy breezes 
and the Spanish moss swings from 
tree to tree as you navigate the 
crooked river to your fishing spot. 

All the fresh waters are loaded 
with big bass and thousands of blue- 
gills and shellerackers. These places 
seem designed for fly-rod anglers, for 
the water is quiet and the hyacinths 
are missing. There are some water 
lilies, but certainly not too many to 
deter good fishing. Blue catfish are 
also found in the Manatee, while 
channel cats are seen in great num- 
bers in the Myakka River. 


Hundreds of little bayous stretch 
out like many little fingers from a 
huge arm, and more than one fisher- 
man has smacked his lips in anticipa- 
tion as he notices the black bass strik- 
ing at the surface of the water. Many 
deep holes, 20 to 30 feet, offer top- 
notch entertainment all during the 
winter months for the man with a 
fly-rod, rod and reel, spinning rod, or 
just an old cane-pole. 

Gamble Creek, near Parrish, and a 
series of earth pits, in east Manatee 
County, comprising about 35 acres 
altogether, are noted for limit hauls 
of bream. Many salt-water anglers 
often spend their afternoons at the 
pits, while the tide is out in the Gulf, 
for a change of scenery and fishing. 

Since the hunting season was still 
closed at the time of this writing, we 
relied upon witnesses to tell us a little 
about what field and forest wildlife 
opportunities were present in Mana- 
tee County. Deer and turkey are pro- 
tected in this county, but, without a 
doubt, Manatee offers some of the 
best quail and dove hunting in the 
entire state. Both Wildlife Officers of 
this section, R. N. Cook and H. O. 
Whittle, corroborate this statement. 
Cook said he saw quail coveys “con- 
taining up to 21 birds in many areas.” 
Large flocks of dove visit Manatee’s 
farmlands annually, and _ shooting 
doves seems to be one of the better 


ways residents spend leisure hours 
during hunting season. 

Last year the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission restocked 
Myakka State Park with a few wild 
turkeys and deer. Just recently, wild- 
life officers counted 44 turkeys in one 
bunch, 36 in another flock, and 169 
others throughout the park area. They 
also counted about 75 deer which have 
multiplied from the original 29 stock- 
ed there in November, 1950. 

Both Cook and Whittle were out- 
spoken in their praise of what a good 
turkey and deer hunting area the 
county will be in 1955, when the ban 
on turkey and deer is expected to be 
lifted. 

Most of the hunters in this county 
are average sportsmen, who try to get 
in most of their hunting on weekend 
trips, and targets for their guns in- 
clude such animals as opossum, rac- 
coon, squirrel, fox and rabbit, of which 
the county has its fair share. Wildcat 
and panther hunting seems to be 
fairly good in the swamplands and 
thick, rough country around the 
Myakka River. 

Migratory bird hunting, ducks, 
particularly, is done on the flatwood 
ponds and many bayous of the Myakka 
and Braden Rivers. Last season, quite 
a few mallards, blue-winged teals and 
wood ducks were bagged by hunters. 

Public hunting grounds in the 
county itself include open lands on 
both sides of the Braden River, a 
15,000-acre plot south of the Arcadia 
Road, several small plots north of 
Myakka City, and some areas east of 
Bayshore Road. Deer and_ turkey 
hunters make regular trips each year 
to the Everglades in Collier County, 
to Gulf Hammock in Levy County, 
and to Lee and Taylor counties. 

Yes, the hunting is good, partic- 
ularly for quail and dove; but the 
fishing by far is the greatest activity 
for sportsmen in this area, with 
thousands of acres of both salt and 
fresh water in which a fellow may 
spend a pleasant afternoon, enjoy the 
cool breezes, swap yarns with dozens 
of others and match wits with the 
best the piscatorial population can 
offer. —END 


ATTENTION PLANT CITY 

If you live in or near Plant City, you 
can listen to Florida Wildlife On The Air 
every Thursday at noon over WPLA. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
informative hunting and fishing program is 
brought to you on WPLA by your Western 
Auto Associate Store, S$. Drane and Collins, 
Plant City. 
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THAT SMALL LAKE QUESTION 

As you probably know, a suit is pending 
in this county testing the right of the public 
to fish in so-called privately owned pri- 
vately owned lakes in excess of 150 acre... . 

I get so many requests for information 
from sportsmen who have read the ques- 
tion and answer section by Professor Smarty, 
page 15, of the January, 1951, issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine that I 
am wondering if it would not be to your 
adantage to make some statement in the 
next issue clarifying the position of the 
State with reference to lakes in excess of 
150 acres? 

My thought is that it would simplify the 
matter and save all of us a lot of corre- 
spondence if someone would put in a state- 
ment referring to that previous opinion by 
Professor Smarty to the effect that “Florida 
Statutes provide that lakes with an area 
of more than 150 acres are automatically 
State property,” and, “there is no hard and 
fast ruling preventing land owners from 
barring the public from such lakes, since 
individual cases vary and must be settled 
through court action.” I suggest a statement 
to the effect that it is now in court and a 
court decision will clarify the situation in 
the future. 

Attorney for Osceola County, 
LAWRENCE ROGERS, 


Kissimmee. 


COMPLIMENT FROM ILLINOIS 

Please accept my compliments on your 
fine September issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
striking coer piece, the hound and coon, 
and would greatly appreciate your furnish- 
ing me with a copy of the photo for use 
in the November issue of our ublication 
OUTDOORS IN ILLINOIS. 

We will, of course, gie full credit for 
the photo to FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

W. P. MOLONEY, Supervisor, 
Public Relations, 

Illinois Dept. of Conservation, 
Springfield, Il. 





‘Mind you now, no tricks!” 
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OCALA 


SILVER SPRINGS 


AAA APPROVED 





GORAL 
MOTOR COURT 


1014 E. OCKLAWAHA AVE. 
(Silver Springs Blvd. ) 
@ Air Conditioned 
@ Hot Air Heat 
NEAR FINE RESTAURANTS 


WELL STOCKED INLAND LAKES 
OR RIVERS FOR FRESH WATER 
ANGLERS! THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


FOR OLD SALTS! 


VOLUSIA 
COUNTY 


TOM FLOWERS FISHING GUIDE 


Beresford, Fla. 

Black Bass Fishing by appointment 
only, on the St. Johns River 

Ph. DeLand 1297-J 


x 


FRANK LEFILS FISHING CAMP 


Oak Hill, Fla. Ph. New Smyrna 595-M-4 
Boats, Motors, Bait, Tackle and Guides 


w 


HERB LOPEZ FISHING CAMP 


Oak Gill, Fla. Ph. New Smyrna 547-R-2 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Guides 


x 


CHARTER BOAT “DOC M” 


New Smyrna Boat Docks 
P. O. Box 524, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Deep Sea Fishing 


* 


TURNBULL CASTLE LODGE 


P. O. Box 306, New Smyrna Beach, Filia. 
Rooms, Apts., Boats, Motors and Bait 


Distributors of 
Nationally Known Makes of 


Sporting Goods 
& Sports Equipment 
a 


A LARGE STOCK TO 
SELECT FROM 


WHEN IN OCALA 
VISIT US! 


Marion 


Hardware Co. 


“1£ It’s Hardware—We Have It’ 
OCALA --- Phone 1581 --- FLA. 











CHIEF MEYER’S FISHING CAMP 


RFD 2, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Deep Sea and River Fishing 
Charter and Open Parties 


wr 


INLET HARBOR FISHING CAMP 


RFD 2, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
8 Deep Sea Boats and River Fishing 
Boats, Bait and Tackle, Guides 


wx 


PELICAN FISHING CAMP 


3216 S. Peninsular Drive 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Ph. 2-3163 
Boats, Motors, Bait and Deep Sea Boat 


o 
RYAN’S FISHING CAMP 


New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Bait, Tackle and Motors 


2 


TED AND JOHN’S FISHING CAMP 


Route 2, New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 
Boats, Motors and Bait 
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REDFISH WV ~ 
PASS 1744 SOUTH SEAS 
pe PLANTATION 
PINE ISLAND 
SOUND 
GULF VIEW et -STRAN sHoP 
INN —*J Bo ANDY’'S 





ER 
“2, ~ENGLES ME OTTAGES 
OST OFFICE 


BLIND PASS BRIDGE NY 
MITCHELL'S Cor- KO RS 


A AGES —~ Vy 
OSTER’S COTTAGES—S% 


ISLAND INN 


SANIBEL DIRECTORY 


CASA YBEL—Shell hunting, fishing resort and 
cottage colony. Excellent food. A Howard 
Dayton Hotel. 


ISLAND INN—On the beach overlooking the 


Gulf. Informal atmosphere. Restricted 
clientele. 

HIER’S COTTAGES—Modern, new. Year round. 
On the Gulf. 


MITCHELL’S COTTAGES — On the _ water. 
Rooms with bath. P. O. Captiva. Year round. 


OSTER’S — Waterfront cottages, overnight 
rooms. P. O. Captiva. Yearly. 
LOW COTTAGES — Housekeeping cottages. 


Elizabeth Low, Owner. 


ET EES TR A Se TAT SER PE TETRIS POEL 

WITHLACOOCHEE RIVER LODGE 

Where Florida’s Gulf Coast Highway U.S. 19 

AND THE RIVER MEET 

43,000 Acres Private Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds — Fresh and Salt Water 

BLACK BASS '- REDS SPECKLED TROUT 
WILD TURKEY DEER QUAIL 

BAIT DOGS GUIDES BOATS 


GOOD FOOD 


Modern Housekeeping Cottages—Rooms and 
Baths 


DESSIE O. SMITH 
Phone Dunnellon Ex. 89WI 


P.O. Inglis, Fla. 
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Me x F Co. SHOP 





World famous for the unusual 
and valuable shells found on 
their beaches. You'll find the 
fishing equally unusual and 


good. Pier and bridge fishing, or for the more active, deep sea fishing with competent 
guides. Plan your vacation around Captiva and Sanibel Islands. For reservation or 
information write to the business men listed below. 









LIGHT, 
KINZES 


POST OFFICE 


TULIPA Way ApTS. 


HIERS 


etracer’= <CASA YBeL. 


ETHEL SYNDER’S GIFT SHOP—Gulf shore. 
Gifts. Sportswear. 

MISS SUSIE II — Deep sea fishing trips. Jake 
Stokes, Owner. 

SANIBEL PACKING CO. — Bailey’s Store. 
Dealers in general merchandise. Groceries. 
Fishing Tackle. Gasoline. 

JACK’S PLACE—Sandwiches, beer, cold drinks. 
House parties booked at house or at hotels. 
THE BEACH HOUSE — Lodging. Year round. 

CASA MARINA—Sanibel cafe and cottages. 


vt 
CAPTIVA DIRECTORY 


GULF VIEW INN — Small hotel. American 
plan. Dining hall on gulf. 

ENGLE’S COTTAGES — Modern, completely 
equipped. Year round. 








Jimmy’s Fishing Camp 
Mcintosh, Florida 


ON FAMOUS ORANGE LAKE 


Boats, Motors, Guides, Bait, License, 
Fishing Tackle, Sale or Rent. 
on U. S. #441—turn down at drug store 


WE MAKE CABIN RESERVATIONS 







An ideal marketing space for those having 


outdoor sports equipment, material and 
services for sale. Display advertisements in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising Dept., Florida Wild- 
life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 





SANIBEL 


FISHING BIER 





Hunters Are Urged 
To Be On The Alert 
For Marsh Hen Bands 


All East coast hunters are strongly 
urged to send the leg bands from the 
clapper rails, or “marsh hens,” they 
shoot this season to either the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Washington, 
D. C., or to their nearest Federal or 
State conservation official. 

Sch cooperation, according to Fish 
and Wildlife Service Regional Direc- 
tor James Silver of Atlanta, will aid 
in insuring the future of good hunt- 
ing for this species by providing more 
information on which to base hunting 
regulations aimed toward the maxi- 
mum harvesting of these birds with- 
out endangering the breeding stock. 

Mr. Silver stated that Fish and 
Wildlife Service biologists have had 
particular success this summer in 
marking more than 500 of these elus- 
ive birds with numbered bands of 
aluminum. Banding operations were 
centered in the marshes at Chinco- 
teague, Va., one of the most produc- 
tive breeding grounds of clapper rails 
on the Atlantic coast. 

If hunters will send in these bands, 
said Mr. Silver, the Service will be 
able to determine what proportion of 
these rails are bagged before they 
leave the area in which they nested, 
as well as the extent to which the 
birds move away from their breeding 
areas and thus supply shooting in the 
marshes farther south. 

Service experts believe that the 
supply of marsh hens this year will 
be adequate for a successful shooting 
season. 
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Commission may also furnish other 
services such as fencing. The land- 
owner, of course, also benefits by in- 
creased public good will that results 
from common knowledge that his 
property has been opened to public 
hunting under supervision of the 
Game Commission. 

Recent opening of 45,000 acres of 
private lands in Palm Beach county to 
public hunting is a good example of 
how this system works. Through co- 
operative efforts of Henry I. Cohn, 
president of the Indian Trail Ranch, 
Inc., and personnel of the Commis- 
sion’s Division of Game Management, 
a 15-year lease was signed. Under the 
lease, the Commission gained full 
control of all wildlife management 
rights to the tract of land. In return, 
the Commission agreed to do a certain 
amount of fencing and also furnish 
a permanent wildlife officer to help 
prevent trespasses and other offenses. 

As a result of this effort, the 
hunters of Florida gained 45,000 
acres of public hunting lands offering 
good deer, turkey and quail shooting. 
The Indian Trail area is to be opened 
to a public hunt for the first time 
beginning with the 1951 hunting 
season. 

Probably the single most outstand- 
ing example of this work undertaken 
by the Commission is the Gulf Ham- 
mock Wildlife Management area. 
Covering 100,000 acres of public hunt- 
ing lands in Levy County on the west 
coast of Florida, Gulf Hammock 
offers some fairly good hunting this 
season. Deer stocks are fair to good 
here, and the squirrel hunters should 
do considerably better than last year. 
Waterfowl hunting will be good, while 
quail hunting will be only fair to poor, 
and turkey hunting will be none too 
good because of serious damage sus- 
tained during last year’s hurricane. 
These estimates, by the way, are made 
by O. Earle Frye, chief game biologist 
of the Comission. 

The Gulf Hammock project is es- 
pecially notable since it was the first 
privately-owned Commission-managed 
area in the state, and, as such, served 
as a basic model for all other managed 
areas that have followed. 

Second on the list is the Stein- 
hatchee Wildlife Management area 
that encloses 190,000 acres of good 
deer hunting, as well as fair hunting 

(Turn Page) 
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BINOCULARS 


® THE OPTICAL PERFECT 
BINOCULAR 
you have waited for, now at a 
price you can afford, 

@ Designed and engineered to 
withstand a lifetime of 
enjoyment. 

@ Precision made in every detail. 

e@ Center focusing that gives you 
finger tip adjustment. 













$9995 


Includes Fed. Tax, 

genuine leather 

case and straps. 

c R E E y 1 YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
e FOR OPTICAL ALIGNMENT. 

10 days trial, complete satisfaction, 

or your money refunded. 
$2 deposit required on C.O.D.’s Cash orders prepaid 


JEWELL OPTICAL REPAIR 


26 Sunnyside Road, West Orange, New Jersey 















BAD COFFEE ... 
SORRY FOOD... 
POOR SERVICE... 


“lf it jumps, wiggles, walks or 
swims—we serve it!’’ 


at 


COUNTRY KITCHEN 
1% Miles East of Madison, Florida 
BEST FOOD IN FLORIDA! 

J. H. HARRIS 


Tom’s Fishing Camp 
ON LAKE APOPKA 
MONTVERDE, FLORIDA 


COTTAGES 
MOTORS 
BOATS 


GULDES..&: -BALT 
We tolerate no rough parties. 
DRAWER BB 
MONTVERDE, FLORIDA 


REAL ESTATE BARGAINS 
ARE MY SPECIALTY! 


| always have a good selection of 


homes, ranches, highway and _ lake 
property, motels and other business 
opportunities. Stop at my office, or 
write me for pamphlet. 


ED REEVES 
BELLVIEW, FLORIDA 


Registered broker member of State and 
National Association of Realtors. 








SPORTSMEN... 


WHILE VISITING 


SUMTER COUNTY 
WE INVITE YOU TO VISIT OUR BANK 
THE FLORIDA BANK 


AT BUSHNELL 
BUSHNELL, FLORIDA 


“We will be glad to assist you with 


‘ 


any banking problem.’ 





VISIT LEESBURG! 


While Here 
Come in and See Us 


The 
McMILLEN. 


Agency 
Specialists in 


Motels and Fishing Camps 
All Over Florida 


CITRUS 
& 
PRODUCE 
TRUCK 


& 
CAR-LOAD LOTS 


* 


West Coast 
Marketing Corp. 


FIELDS AND 
PACKING HOUSE 


PALMETTO, 
FLORIDA 
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GREEN TAVERN 


Located on U S #19 — 1 mile south 
CRYSTAL RIVER, FLA. 
ONE OF THE FINEST EATING PLACES 


In the heart of Good Fishing 
and Hunting Section 








Norman Auto Supplies 
1401 Main St. P. O. Box 832 
FT. MYERS, FLORIDA 


REPLACEMENTS, PARTS AND 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES 


PANA-VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withla- 
coochee River, unexcelled fishing and hunt- 
ing. Fresh water fishing for bass, bream, 
crappie and the best wild turkey and squirrel 
hunting in Central Florida. Excellent duck 
hunting in season. Fourteen modernly 
equipped housekeeping cottages with restau- 
rant serving excellent home cooked feod. 
Boats, motors, guides, fishing tackle, as well 
as live bait at all times. Write for informa- 
tion and reservations: 


ROUTE 2, PANASOFFKEE, FLA. 
RUFE WYSONG, Mor. 
Sumter County—Tel. Bushnell 2061 


Sportsmen’s Headquarters 


SUMTER COUNTY 


* 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
FISHING TACKLE 
GENERAL HARDWARE 


* 


ALLEN 
HARDWARE CO. 


BUSHNELL, FLORIDA 


PINE: + OOD! 


@ Regular Meals 


@ Curb and 
Dining Room Service 


@ Fountain Drinks, Sodas 


Hester's Drive-In & 
Restaurant 


1321 Main St.—Leesburg, Fla. 
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WYLDEWOOD BIRD FARM 
1000 N. Federal Highway 
DANIA, FLORIDA 


IMPORTERS — EXHIBITORS — BREEDERS 


UNUSUAL AND EXOTIC BIRDS 
Cages — Feed — Seed —- Supplies 


THEY’‘LL LOOK BETTER 
and 


LAST LONGER TOO 
When They’re Cleaned by 


TAMPA 


RUG CLEANERS 


MOTH-PROOFING AND REPAIRING 
801 LaSALLE STREET 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


1 Block West of Fortune St. Bridge 
Night Ph. 2-3020—Day Ph. 8-3846 





Sportsmen Everywhere 


Use 


“Green's Fuel” 
BUTANE GAS 


—to give their lodges the comforts of 
the city 


—for cooking and refrigeration 


—for space and water heating 


GREEN’S FUEL GAS SERVICE 
WEBSTER, FLA. — OCALA, FLA. 





SUBSCRIBE 
TO 


Florida Wildlife 


Florida’s Only Outdoor Magazine 


ONLY ¢1.00 PER YEAR 


LAKE APOPKA APOPKA, FLA. 
Florida’s finest bass fishing. Orange Lodge 
fishermen caught 10,000 bass last 
year. ORANGE LODGE, on 
world-fameus Lake Apopka— 
Every fishing facility: furnished 
cottages, electric kitchesn, AAA 
isted, restaurant, cocktail club 


rooms. Write for free 
folder No. 10. 


RECOMM ENCED 


on all other game species except quail. 

Another well-known area is the 
Collier County Wildlife Management 
area. Formerly a breeding ground for 
many years, these 350,000 acres offer 
fair deer hunting and some of the best 
turkey hunting found within the state. 

Bird shooters have been offered an 
outstanding deal in the Charlotte 
County Management area. This 62,- 
000 acre area has 57,000 acres open 
only to quail hunting. It actually of- 
fers some of the finest quail shooting 
in Florida. 


The Charlotte area is the only land 
on which a special quail hunting 
permit is required. The bird manage- 
ment program is so expensive for the 
Commission that funds to continue 
operation must be derived from the 
special licenses. 


All other areas opened to public 
hunting by the Commission, incident- 
ally, may be hunted by any hunter 
who buys the $5.00 public hunting 
stamp available when the hunting 
license is purchased. This stamp is 
good in any area where the hunting 
license is valid. For his five bucks, 
the Florida hunter holding a state 
license plus stamp gets the right to 
hunt on any or all of these manage- 
ment areas, except the Charlotte quail 
area and the Eglin Field Military 
Reservation, at any time during the 
1951-52 open hunting season for each 
particular area. 


With this special stamp, the hunter 
may, for instance, take his stamp and 
state license and hunt turkey in the 
Collier County area on one morning, 
find the hunting slow, and go over to 
the Indian Trail area in Palm Beach 
county that afternoon to try his luck 
at deer and quail shooting. The next 
day he might try still another area, 
all with the same single $5 stamp that 
he purchased when he bought his 
license. The five shekels, in other 
words, gives him full hunting rights 
to a total of 1,290,000 acres of hunt- 
ing lands managed by the Commission 
this year. 


Probably the most widely known 
public hunting area in Florida is the 
Ocala Management area, which has 
been the scene of public hunts since 
1937. This area, covering 185,000 
acres of National Forest lands under 
cooperative management by the Com- 
mission, is probably the scene of the 
largest managed sporting event of its 
kind — controlled hunts — in the 
country. This season, it will offer ex- 
cellent deer hunting, and fair hunting 
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tor all other species except turkey, 
which are protected here. 

Another “hundred grand” area is 
the Apalachicola Management area, 
where 115,000 acres of public hunting 
lands will be opened to deer hunters 
for the first time. This National 
Forest area, in Liberty county, con- 
tains a pretty good stock of deer this 
season. 

Other hunting lands open to the 
public this season under Commission 
management include the Osceola 
National Forest area in Baker and 
Columbia counties. Osceola, this year, 
will be the scene of an unusual experi- 
ment for Florida hunting—the area 
will be open to deer hunting without 
dogs. This trial run of non-dog deer 
hunting may help settle the running 
battle of words that has long taken 
place between dog lovers and haters. 

Hunters in the Volusia County 
area may take advantage of two wild- 
life management areas, the Tomoka 
and Farmton areas, each of which 
contains approximately 50,000 acres 
of Commission controlled land. 

The final area overseen by the Com- 
mission, insofar as public hunting is 
concerned, is the Avon Park Bombing 
Range in Highlands County. These 
35,000 acres are opened to weekend 
hunting this year, and offer good 
quail and deer opportunities for 
Florida hunters. The area will not 
open to turkey shooting this season. 

All of the areas so far mentioned 
do not even take into consideration 
the hundreds of thousands of acres 
of unposted lands, nor the immense 
acreage that hunters may hunt upon 
if they only ask the landowner for 
permission. 


To sum it all up, Florida hunters 
have a pretty fair opportunity to bag 
their favorite game this year. They 
are not being neglected. 


Next year, there will undoubtedly 
be more and more acreage opened to 
public hunting. There seems to be no 
limit to the acreage that the Com- 
mission will eventually be able to 
open for Florida hunters, except the 
limits of finances and manpower. To 
continue the program, the Commis- 
Sion will undoubtedly need the assist- 
ance of the sportsmen themselves. 

Contrary to what you may hear, the 
Florida hunter has more public hunt- 
ing lands this season than he has had 
in many years. There will be more, 
for the gates to public hunting lands 
are steadily heing opened by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


—END 
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MIAMI RARE BIRD FARM 
Box 100, Kendall, Florida 


HUNDREDS OF BIRDS, MONKEYS AND 
ANIMALS ON EXHIBITION 
AND FOR SALE 


NATURE'S GIANT 
FISH BOWL 


* 
OM — bio on--NO~t9 


Homosassa Springs, 
Florida 


* 


See It!!! There's 
Nothing Like It 
In the World! 





THANKS, HUNTERS... 


. . for your good sportsmanship in 
being careful about starting fires... 
and for not shooting power line in- 
sulators. Fires destroy property, and 
broken insulators might interrupt 
vital electric serviee in some “‘life- 
or-death’’ emergency. 

P.S. If you’re hunting for a bargain, 
try ALL the Sunshine Services. 


deygFLORIDA POWER & 


\' 


é LIGHT COMPANY 





ed 
LET’S GO FISHING 


Folks you have no idea how much more pleas- 
ure you can get out of a fishing trip by 
using the Fisherman’s Pal to handle the boat 
for casting, instead of oars or paddle. Weight 
734 lb. no trouble to carry. Price $30.00. Yes, 
it is made of tempered aluminum. 


MARTIN’S FISH TAIL PROPELLER 
6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


RAINBOW INN 


Modern Clean Cabins. Good Food. Beats. 
In Key Largo, in the heart of the best 
Fishing Territory, on Over Seas Highway 
opposite Post Office Bldg. 


Rock Harbor, Fla. 


P. O. Box 15 


Visit 
Sumter County 


For the Best 


Hunting and Fishing 
& 


See the Best Pictures at 
BUSHNELL THEATRE 
Bushnell, Florida 


VISIT 
LEESBURG 


FOR THE FINEST 


BASS FISHING 
* 


FOR THE BEST IN 
GLASS e MIRRORS 
AND WINDOWS 


SEE 
PATTERSON 
GLASS CO. 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 





FISHING AND HUNTING 
IS GOOD IN 
SUMTER COUNTY 


GOOD GULF 


IS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD! 
GAS ® OIL ® LUBRICATION 
COMPLETE CAR SERVICE 


BROWN’S 
Gulf Service Station 
WILDWOOD, FLA. ROUTE #1 
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RATES: 


tn CAMPS: BOATS - MOTORS 
TACKLE - GUNS: PARTS: SERVICE 


$1.50 per line, minimum ad $4.50, cash with order. 
advance, deduct 5%; 6-time ads paid in advance, deduct 10%; 12-time ads paid in advance, deduct 20%. 


CONTRACT TERMS: For 3-time ads paid in \ 









Address FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Florida. Published Ist each 
month. Copy must be in 15 days prior to publishing date. 


FIND IT HERE—IN THE COUNTY YOU SELECT FOR YOUR SPORTING PLEASURE 





ALACHUA COUNTY 








De ees 9S A 2 ee 
SAVE that cussin’ for those aggravating fish— 

if your motor won’t crank, bring it to Sunny- 
brook Hardware Co. Johnson Sea Horse—sales, 
service, repairs. 1111 Jackson Blvd., ............. , 
Fla. Phone 4-4414. 


BROWARD COUNTY 


Let’s Go Fishing—PORT BOAT LIVERY. Clean 
seaworthy boats and motors for rent. Bait and 
Tackle. Port Everglades. Ph. Ft. Lauderdale 9825. 


DADE COUNTY 


Everything fer the fisherman at 
ROSENE’S BAIT AND TACKLE STORE 
6757 S.W. 8th St., Miami. Phone 87-9611. 
OOOO 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
BAY CITY LODGE, Hunting and Fishing. Boats, 
motors, cabins, guides, bait and tackle. Dining- 
room service. Contact Jimmy Waddell, Box 172, 
Apalachicola, Fla., Phone 320 W. 








GADSDEN COUNTY 





HAMN’S FISH CAMP on Lake Talquin. Cabins, 
boats and motors, information about fish and 
fishing. Gilbert Hamn, Rte. 3, Quincy, Fla. 


BILL’S BAIT AND TACKLE STORE, Live min- 

nows, worms; complete fishing supplies. Equip 
yourself to catch ’em at BILL’S, Quincy, Fla., 
Phone 259-J. 


GULF COUNTY 


GEORGE H. HARPER GROCERY, near Lake 

Wimico, famous for game & fish. Bait, boats & 
guides who produce, fresh or salt water. Write 
Wewahitchka, Fla., Ph. Port St. Joe: Canal 9103 J. 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. Complete 


Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Out- 
board Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Informa- 
tion. Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LEON COUNTY 


GIDDEN’S FISH CAMP, LAKE JACKSON. Boats, 
Bait, Motors and Tackle. Old Quincy Hwy., 7% 
miles Nerth of Tallahassee. Phone 2-6066. 


MOON’S LANDING, LAKE JACKSON. Light dry 
boats, Bait, Motors and Tackle. 74% miles North 
of Tallahassee. Phone 2-7872. 





WAKULLA COUNTY 


Finest fresh and salt water fishing in this section 

at BO LYNN’S SHELL ISLAND FISH CAMP, 
St. Marks, Fla. Phone 364. Fast, light boats, Bait, 
Motors, Guides and Cabins. Modern but reasonable. 


WAKULLA COUNTY 


SHELL ISLAND FISH CAMP. Salt or fresh water: 

fast light boats, motors, bait, guides and cabins. 
Modern but reasonable. Bo Lynn, St. Marks, Fla. 
Phone 354. 
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and herbs, hung on the rafters, and 
provides a surprising amount of 
privacy. These platforms serve as 
beds at nighttime, and as workshops 
and living room by day. There are 
no tables, no beds or chairs. If priv- 
acy is desired the Seminole hangs a 
cotton cloth or skin from a rafter. 

A Seminole camp usually consists 
of four or five family chickees, clus- 
tered on about an acre of cleared, 
dry land, with the cook-chickee, or 
camp fire, in the center. 

In the black murky waters sur- 
rounding the clearing, lurk the alli- 
gator and the deadly water moccasin 
which contrast strangely with the 
whir of egrets’ wings taking sudden 
flight over the cypress swamps. 

These dismal swamps where the 
Seminoles choose to live are also the 
home of the brilliant roseate spoon- 
bill, the glossy black and white ibis, 
the little blue heron, the “wailing” 
limpkin, whooping cranes and other 
birds decimated in the past by ruth- 
less hunting. With the establishment 
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of the Everglades National Park in 
December 1947, and with game laws 
becoming more protective each year, 
these gay creatures which brighten 
the monotony of these dreary wastes 
are no longer in danger of extinction. 

The Seminoles’ biggest event of 
the year is the Green Corn Dance. 
It marks the beginning of a new 
year, and is an occasion for feast- 
ing, dancing, sorrowing, purifying 
and rejoicing. Green corn may not 
be eaten until now; and this is the 
time when the warriors, or chief- 
tains, drink the famous or infamous 
“Black Drink,” a brew of Yaupon or 
holly leaves. This drink acts as an 
emetic, and is said to cleanse the one 
participating in the ceremony. 

The Green Corn Dance also marks 
the time when the Five Wise Coun- 
selors, or tribal members, who gov- 
ern the Seminoles, mete out punish- 
ment and take cognizance of marri- 
age and divorce. 

Ever since Osceola died in prison 
in Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, in 
1838, the Florida Seminole have 
maintained a tribal government. To- 
day, the Indian Council is a function- 
ing, responsible body. 

The climax of the day with the 


Florida Indians is the evening hour 
by the red wheel of the camp fire, 
when the day’s happenings are re- 
counted, stories told, and plans made. 
As the evening shadows lengthen 
and camp fires flicker, grandparents 
tell the legends and stories of the 
past to the listening group. 

Roy Nash, Seminole authority. 
sums up his impressions of these 
hearty, upright, independent and na- 
ture-loving people with the following 
thought-provoking questions and an- 
swers. Why do we set aside national 
parks? To preserve rare bits of na- 
ture from development and devasta- 
tion, that man of this machine and 
atomic age may on occasion look up 
to a snowcapped mountain! 

Why do we decree that egrets and 
flamingoes and the roseate spoonbill 
shall not be quite exterminated? 
That all grace along the Tamiami 
Trail shall not surrender to the sign- 
board. 

“The Seminole and his culture,” 
Nash asserts, “‘are akin to the snow- 
capped mountain and the roseate 
spoonbill. Let him be an Indian so 
long as he may. The metamorphosis 
will come fast enough, do what we 
will.” END. 
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Ray Jari. 


By PHIL FRANCIS 









Spinning Tackle and Tactics 


Had I written this column a_ week 
earlier I'd have been tempted to make the 
statement that spinning tackle, light as it 
is, can kill off any fish apt to be hooked 
with it. Just the other day, however, I had 
an experience which altered my thinking 
a bit. I was casting a tiny 1/7 ounce buck- 
tail for spotted sea trout near the mouth 
of the Caloosahatchee River when I got 
a sharp strike much like the trout strikes 
I'd been getting. I set the hook, and the 
fish came toward me, tugging a little, 
but no harder than a small trout. Suddenly 
my fish started going the other way, and 
as it rolled to the surface I was dumb- 
founded to see that it was at least ten 
feet wide across the back. With a mighty 
splash, a gigantic manta ray burst half- 
way out of the water and took off like a 
fast freight, the whine of my spinning reel 
serving as a whistle. I started to crank up 
the outboard motor to follow the huge 
beast, but having heard tales of marathan 
battles with harpooned mantas I decided 
that my 4 pound test monofilament line 
was outclassed and tightened the drag to 
break it off. This was one case in which 
spinning tackle was too light! 

Probably the foremost objection non- 
spinners have to spinning is concerned with 
the light line used. This objection is under- 
standable, but—barring manta rays and the 
like—groundless. The objectors, thinking in 
terms of bait casting rods and reels, come 
to the natural conclusion that lines of 3 
to 6 pound test are in the pea-shooter- 
for-rhinocerous category, forgetting that the 
limber spinning rod and novel design of 
the spinning reel combine forces to offer 
more than ample protection for such light 
lines. 

The true spinning reel is so completely 
dissimilar to the conventional bait-casting 
reel that its capabilities with light lines 
and lures cannot be appreciated by the 
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caster who hasn’t actually tried it. On the 
cast, no part of the spinning reel moves; 
the line simply slides in loops off the 
end of the spool. On the retrieve, the spool 
does not turn. A pickup arm or bail en- 
gages the line and winds it on the spool, 
revolving around the spool as it does so. 
The spool, meanwhile, moves in and out 
so that the line is cross-wound rather than 
piled on in layers. 

When a fish takes line, the spool does 
revolve while the pickup either remains 
motionless or goes through the motions of 
winding the line—depending on whether or 
not the handle is being turned. Thus it is 
almost impossible to break the line on a 
fish if the drag is set to to a tension less 
than the line’s breaking strength. Most 
spinning reels are equipped with an anti- 
reverse lock which prevents the handle 
and the pickup from turning backwards 
when a fish is being played. 

There has been much ado about the 
impossibility of backlashes with spinning 
reels. While genuine backlashes are im- 
possible, it must be admitted that severe 
line tangles are not. Most of the tangles 
in spinning result from line twist or from 
over-filling the spool with line. When the 
new line is wound onto the spinning reel, 
the pickup puts a twist in it. As the line 
slips off the spool on the cast this twist 
is removed. The twist is put back again 
on the retrieve, then taken out again on 
every cast. Now, when a fish makes a run, 
the spool turns as the line goes out, and 
the twist is not removed. The retrieve puts 
another twist in. A few runs, and the line 
is apt to be severely twisted. This twist 
tends to move into the end portion of the 
line, and it is easily removed by trailing 
the line behind the boat or simply by 
drawing thirty feet or so of the lure end 
through the fingers. (I have never seen 
this twist mentioned in print, yet I don’t 


see how any treatise on spinning could 
neglect it.) 7 

There are three types of lines suitable 
for spinning: monofilament, multifilament, 
and braided nylons. Monofilament, as the 
name implies, is simply a single strand of 
nylon. It has the advantage of low visi- 
bility, high abrasion resistance, and _prac- 
tically no water absorbtion. Multifilament 
lines are braided of a comparatively few 
strands of monofilament nylon. They are 
flexible, and like monofilament, wear well 
and do not soak up much water. Braided 
lines for spinning are of the soft braided 
type, showing great flexibility but less re- 
sistance to abrasion and water than either 
of the other lines. Braided lines will stand 
a great deal more twisting without snarl- 
ing than monofilament or multifilaments, 
and are more easily handled by the novice 
spinner. The most useful sizes of spinning 
lines for general fishing range from 3 to 
6 pound test. 

Spinning rods run in length from 6 to 8 
feet, and may be of glass, bamboo, or 
hollow steel. The guides are steeply grad- 
uated, the butt or line-gathering guide 
being almost an inch in diameter with the 
others progressively smaller as their distance 
from the reel increases. This arrangement 
effectively funnels down the line as_ it 
loops off the reel spool, and with a mini- 
mum amount of frictional resistance. 

A slow, somewhat whippy, parabolic ac- 
tion is recommended for spinning rods, 
as such an action will handle the wide 
range of lure weights which may be cast 
with the fixed spool reel. A length of 6% 
feet and medium action is probably the 
best spinning rod bet for all around fish- 
ing use. 

When it comes to lures, there is prac- 
tically no end to what may be used with 
a spinning outfit. All casting lures weigh- 
ing 5/8 ounce or less, and all fly rod lures 
weighing 1/16 ounce or more may be con- 
sidered spinning lures. And that’s a lot of 
lures! Manufacturers are beginning to make 
miniature copies of well-known casting 
plugs; and midget spoons, feathers, and 
other spinning specialties are beginning to 
hit the market. The way these little baits 
take fish from hard-fished waters is amaz- 
ing. The little lures are the ones which 
get the bass when the bass “aren't hitting” 
and the crappie when “They'll only hit 
live bait.” And the little lures, weighing 
1/5 ounce less, can only be cast with 
spinning tackle. END. 


LISTEN TO FT. LAUDERDALE 


At 7:15 every Saturday night you can 
listen to the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s informative hunting and fish- 
ing program, Florida Wildlife On The Air, 
over WFTL, if you live near Ft. Lauderdale. 
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Bears Plentiful 
In Apalachicola 
Controlled Hunt 


More bears were killed on this year’s 
first controlled bear hunt in the Apalachi- 
cola National Forest, Oct. 3 to 5, than in 
all the controlled hunts in this same area 
last year, according to O. Earle Frye, chief 
wildlife biologist of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

Frye said the first hunting party, or- 
ganized by Ben Bostwick, of Quincy, came 
through with a kill of three bears the first 
two days of the three-day bear hunt. The 
total kill for all hunts of last season in this 
forest was one bear. 

The first kill was registered by Floyd 
Miller, of Marianna, just before dark the 
first day. He downed a 200-Ib. sow which 
ran the pack of hounds on a chase for 
several hours before being killed. 

The second day was by far the most 
successful with two kills being scored. The 
first was downed by Charlie Revell, of 
Telogia, and the second was shot by J. C. 
Kyle, Jr., of Tallahassee. 

The hunting party consisted of 26 
persons, including photographers, writers, 
guides, dog handlers, wildlife officers and 
hunters. B. B. (Uncle Burl) Sumner, 84- 
year-old veteran bear hunter directed the 
hunt. 

Held through the cooperation of the 
State Game Agency and the U. S. Forestry 
Service, the hunts were conducted in both 
the Osceola and the Apalachicola National 
Forests through October 27, with four hunts 
being held in each forest. 

Commission personnel present on the 
first hunt included Wildlife Officer Lee 
Duggar and Lothair Chester, Area Super- 
visor Walter Larkins, Fred W. Jones, direc- 
tor of the Information and Education 
Division, and Tony Stevens, commission 
photographer. Also in the party was Frank 
Johnson, photographer for the Florida State 
Advertising Commission. 


MIAMI BEACH AIR WAVES 


If you live anywhere near Miami Beach 
you can listen to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s informative hunt- 
ing and fishing program, Florida Wildlife 
On The Air, over WKAT at 7:15 Satur- 
day mornings. 


QUINCY AIRS PROGRAM 
On Sundays, at 12:15 p.m., WCNH at 
Quincy, broadcasts Florida Wildlife On The 
Air, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission’s informative hunting and _ fishing 
program. 
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thorne Ave., Sarasota, Fla. 









GUN REPAIRS 


CUSTOM BUILT gun stocks. Cold 
bluing process on double barrel shot 
guns; hot dip on other guns. New, sec- 
ond-hand, and antique guns bought, 
sold or traded. Black powder, smoke- 
less powder, percussion caps, primers, 
factory ammo., sights and other acces- 
sories. Come and see us. Palm Har- 
bour Road. Ph. 8-6821 or 8-6311. Write 
us about your needs. Bradley & Fought 
Gun Shop, P. O. Box 603, Dunedin, Fla. 


GUNS—AMMUNITION 


COMPLETE GUN REFINISHING. Re- 
bluing, plating, re-stocking, sights, 
scopes, recoil pads. Bonafide dealer’s 
trade solicited. DON COOK’S GUN 
BLUING SHOP, Winter Park, Fla. 


12 Ga. Browning superposed vent. rib, 
excellent condition, $175.00. 16 Ga. Rem- 
ington, with Polly choke, nearly new, 
$85.00 —M. S. KEELS, 325 W. Haw- 





DOGS FOR SALE 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 
— The All Purpose Dog you’ve read 
ibout. PUREBRED BEAGLES. Puppies 
isually. All dogs registered in A. K. C. 
LEONARD BENNETT, Lake Weir Ken- 
nels. Oklawaha. Fla. Phone 8464—Ocala. 


THREE-year old, liver female Pointer, 
extra good. Two 18-months-old, liver 
female Pointers, hunted last season. 
Johnson, Ph. 3422, Sebring, Fla. 





German Short Hair Pointers and Eng- 
lish Pointers. Finest bloodlines, trained 


dogs and pups. Must sell this month. | 


Other interests. Reasonable. — Harris 
Hofmeister, Route No. 1, Box 57, Green 
Cove Springs, Fla. Phone 2207. 


FEMALE POINTER, lemon and white. 
Registered. Wide ranger, completely 
trained. Four years old. $200. — F. R. 
Oliver, Lake Wales, Fla. 





REGISTERED Pointers, Setters. Several 
professionally trained. For information 
write J. J. Jones, Crystal River, Fla. 





QUAIL—BOBWHITE FOR SALE 





QUAIL — BOBWHITE — Young large 
healthy Birds for Restocking. Acclimated 
to Southern climate, ready for delivery. 


Prices right. W. E. WHITT, Yalaha, Fla. 


Game Farm License No. 17. 


Gtldlife Trading Post————_ 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $1.50. Initials, 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 


abbreviations and groups of 





FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT’S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
Orders shipped same day received. 
Prepaid. — GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIP- 
LEY, FLORIDA. 


COTTAGES 
BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing. 


boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


COTTAGES — FISH, REST, HUNT — 
Overlooking Lake Tsala Apopka, famous 
for big black bass and pan fish. Quiet, 
restful, housekeeping with every mod- 
ern convenience of home. Boats, motors, 
bait, guides. — PARADISE DeLUXE 
COTTAGES, on Road 200, north, Her- 
nando, Fla. 


REAL ESTAT<—RiESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — 10x50 Naval, ten power 
precision prism binoculars. Practically 
brand new. Finest leather case. Orig- 
inally cost $145. Sacrifice $65 for quick 
Sale. — Ed. Priest, Box 251, Route 1, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


——~FOR SALE 











An ideal marketing space for those having 
outdoor sports equipment, material and 


services for sale. Display advertisements in 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE are effective selling 
aids. Write: Advertising’ Dept., Florida Wild- 


life, Tallahassee, Fla., for advertising rates, 
spaces and other information. 





FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





Who 


Hortda 
WILDLIFE 





Says “Merry Xmas” over and over again 


throughout the year! 


1WA THRILLING 
ISSUES 
HERE'S HOW IT’S DONE: 


FILL IN YOUR LIST NOW. ATTACH CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER AND MAIL TO: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAGAZINE 


State Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
Tallahassee, Florida 


ATTRACTIVE GIFT CARD 


HAND ADDRESSED AND SIGNED WITH YOUR 
NAME, ACCOMPANIES FIRST ISSUE OF 
EACH GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. 


WRAPPING AND MAILING FREE 


SIMPLY SEND US $1.00 FOR EACH NAME 
ON YOUR LIST AND WE’LL DO 
ALL THE WORK. 


No List Too Large or Too Small 
SO THAT WE CAN GET YOUR GIFTS 





OUT ON TIME— 
DON’‘'T WAIT 
DO IT NOW! 





said Xmas comes 
but once a year °e 
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READ WHAT THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
SS WRT Peaxadése Lotut 


| 
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| 
FROM A RECENT ISSUE OF THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 





“FLoripA is manifesting au in “Paradise Point cottages are 
creasing capacity for dazzling virtually miniatures of the near- 
the tourist with the magnifi- by home of the owner, Mr. Sam 
cence of its new resort accom- Pickard — a home that could be 














modations. right out of House 





“An outstanding example of this ideal is to be found Beautiful or one of 


in the Paradise Point Villas, just south of Crystal River, the similar home 


magazines. 


which is midway down the Florida west coast, in a 
“The effective 


year-round fishing and hunting area. 


° ° @ 
2 : combination of comfort, beauty, and above all, sa 
Designed to produce the ultimate in seclusion and ae ee 
as seclusion, leaves nothing to be desired at Para- gy * = 

comfort, each bay-front cottage is situated well off an 
dise Point, which so appropriately lives up to . @« 
the highway on the shore of a small point of land. : Sdioectbas 
its name. Olam hes 
“The most modern of furnishings and color bril- “It is a type of vacation eae 


liantly combined with a subtle rustic motif, glassed spot that is destined to bee =~ O< 

me GE 
living-room porches, complete electric kitchens, tiled come exceedingly popular ef ee 
baths and electric blankets are but a few of the as a place for true relaxa- “wt 


features of this unusual resort. 


ARADISE POLIT VILLAS 


CRYSTAL RIVER, FLORIDA 


“lke Gest Buy 


FOR GOOD FISHING, HUNTING, 
AND FINE LIVING! 





tion ‘away from it all’.” De 





